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HE Interstate Commerce Commission’s report on the col- 
lision at Kinmundy, IIl., January 22, which we abstract in 
another column, throws no new light on the subject. The dis- 
crepancies in the testimony of the different men as to the times 
of the two trains at the two stations are set forth at some length, 
but the only feature in this testimony that is clear is that the 
telegrapher at Edgewood, in reporting the two trains 10 minutes 
apart (12:10 and 12:20) was either dishonest or very careless. 
His failure to hold the second train until 10 minutes after the 
first had passed is mentioned as a “contributing cause,” but 
these half dozen words constitute the only hint of censure for 
this operator. This brevity, amounting to inconclusiveness, 
characterize the whole report, both in the final summing up and 
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in the separate statements of testimony. The flagman and the 
conductor of the standing train are saddled with the chief re- 
sponsibility, and knotty questions are left untouched. Failure to 
protect standing trains, where they can be plainly seen for several 
mules in the rear, is such a well known occurrence in everybody’s 
experience that it is perhaps not strange that the inspector was at 
a loss what to say on the subject, especially as there was a 
semaphore signal about 800 ft. back of this train which served 
as an additional temptation to its flagman and conductor to 
neglect their duty; but to most railway men the interesting 
questions are those concerning the engineman of No. 3. As 
to these there is no information. He mentioned the steam at the 
rear of the standing train; but how much exculpation he claims 
on this account, or whether such a claim is worthy of attention 
we are not told. He approached at high speed a station where 
the limit was 10 miles an hour, but his explanation, defense or 
excuse for this is not given; neither is there anything about his 
past record. He “supposed” that the train ahead would make as 
good time as he could make; but the report has nothing to say 
about the propriety of indulging such a supposition. All we have 
in the report about the block system is that as the average 
daily movement cf trains over this line (double track) is about 
23 each way. The density of traffic “would seem to warrant” 
its installation. The essential situation, of course, is exactly the 
same now that it was 12 weeks ago, and there is nothing new 
to be said. 


HE report on the Odessa collision is for the most part sub- 
ject to the same criticism as the one mentioned above; it 
is brief where one desires details and is inconclusive except as 
it declares commonplaces. “As regards the steel cars, in par- 
ticular, there is a considerable amount of descriptive detail, but 
no conclusion at all, except that if these had been wooden cars 
the loss of life would have been much greater. The immediate 
responsibility for the collision is placed on the brakeman, the 
same as at Kinmundy; the block system seems to be looked 
upon as a mere adjunct to the time-table and flagging system. 
The conductor of the standing train, who, at Kinmundy, was 
held equally responsible with the brakeman, is not mentioned in 
the final finding at Odessa. But, if the block system is only an 
after thought, the conductor’s duty is most important. In that 
case, to see that a flagman goes back is a vital feature of train 
protection, and the question why the conductor at Odessa did 
not know that his man had gone back, and had gone far enough 
to use torpedoes effectively, is a serious one. However, the 
whole discussion of the details of Odessa is valuable only as 
affording a shining illustration of what varied combinations 
of danger the flagging system is capable of producing, and of 
how these dangers can be multiplied by introducing the block 
system and then allowing the men to depend partly on the new 
and partly on the old system. 


T is estimated by the Interstate Commerce Commission in its 
opinion in the tap line case abstracted elsewhere in this issue, 
that the amount of money involved is between fifty and sixty 
million dollars. Although the commission insists that each one 
of the so-called tap line cases must be decided entirely on its 
own merits, the opinion by Commissioner Harlan lays down 
some general rules defining tap lines which may not legally be 
permitted to share in the rate with a connecting railway. Al- 
though the commission deals only with the lines controlled by 
lumber companies and used by them to get their product to the 
mills and to a connection with the railway, the opinion indi- 
cates the method which the commission will presumably use in 
deciding all industrial railway cases. The commission’s opinion, 
in brief, is that if a lumber company chooses to build a railway 
to get its lumber to an existing railway instead of hauling it 
out with teams or some other method, a line so built is nothing 
more nor less than a plant facility and should not be allowed 
to share in any rate made by the existing railway nor be given 
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any allowance for the service it performs in bringing the lum- 
ber to the existing railway. The test applied is apparently 
whether or not the line was built to form a part of the lumber 
industry, or whether it was built to furnish transportation. 
There are certain exceptions that the commission makes. 
Where a line is less than three miles and more than 1,000 it. 
long, the commission holds that a certain allowance for switch- 
ing may be made to such a line. Chairman Prouty, in a 
separate opinion, says that he concurs with the other commis- 
sioners, but lays much stress on the possibility of there being 
a situation where the commission would hold that a line built 
and controlled by a lumber company. or mining company could 
properly be recognized as a common carrier and allowed to 
share in the rate. Chairman Prouty expresses strongly his be- 
lief that the building of branch line railways should not be 
discouraged. 


RESIDENT MELLEN has issued a circular to the minority 
holders of Rutland stock, urging them not to oppose the 
sale of the remaining half of the majority stock by the New 
York Central to the New York, New Haven & Hartford. The 
minority stockholders had been advised to oppose the sale on 
the ground that the same offer per share should be made to 
minority holders as is made to the New York Central. In his 
circular, Mr. Mellen says that the issue before the New York 
Public. Service Commission is not the purchase price of the 
stock, but the question of whether the Rutland interest 
will best be served under New Haven control, or under New 
York Central control. While minority stockholders might be 
influenced by what, under the circumstances, was expedient, the 
commission certainly should not be. We doubt if Mr. Mellen 
himself would urge this view were the same question raised 
for discussion only, or about properties in which Mr. Mellen 
were not deeply interested. If a state commission is to dis- 
card sound principles of regulation whenever these principles 
do not conform with what happens to be expedient at some 
given time, it will soon lose the respect of the public, by whom 
it is paid, as well the respect of the railways themselves, which 
the New York Public Service Commission, Second district, now 
has. The public service commission has the power to prevent, 
as it did in the Ontario & Western case, a practice which the 
Hadley’s Securities Commission found to be so susceptible of 
evil consequences that it recommended that a definite law be 
passed prohibiting such practices. President Mellen says that 
if the New Haven is compelled to offer to the minority hold- 
ers the same price per share that it is offering to the New York 
Central, he would advise against the purchase. If the value of 
the Rutland to the New Haven is not great enough to warrant 
such an offer, it is unfortunate for both the minority and major- 
ity holders of Rutland stock, because, as has been pointed out in 
these columns previously and several years ago, the Rutland is 
not a natural part of the New York Central system, while it 
would apparently naturally perform a much more valuable serv- 
ice in giving the New Haven a needed entrance into Canada. 
But, President Mellen’s implied argument to the contrary, this 
is mot the important question before the Public Service Com- 
mission. 





ARIOUS commentators on the trend of future railway 
financing and earnings are perturbed by the fact that the 
amount of bonded indebtedness of railways is growing from 
year to year at a much faster rate than the amount of stock 
outstanding. They usually use the ten-year period from 1900 
to 1910 as a basis on which to forecast the conditions from 
1910 to 1920. The same rate of increase of bonded indebtedness 
and of stock is assumed for the decade from 1910 to 1920 as 
took place in the decade from 1900 to 1910. In the first place, 
why should it be assumed that capital outstanding of railways 
will increase in geometrical progression rather than in arith- 
metical progression? Why isn’t it fair to assume that the same 
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amounts of bonds and of stock will be issued in the next ten 
years as were issued in the last ten years? If, however, geo- 
metrical progression is to be assumed, why is a ten-year period 
taken? If there is an increase in total indebtedness of a certain 
per cent. this year over last year, why not take a year instead 
of 10 years as the period at which to compound the increase, 
which, of course, will make the total amount issued during the 
next ten years very much greater? As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the history of the relative amounts of stocks and bonds 
outstanding has been that the ratio shows a _ pendulum-like 
record over the history of American railway financing, the issue 
of first one and then the other class of security being popular. 
When the amounts of stock” issued compared with the amounts 
of bonds issued got up to certain ratios, there has always been 
a change in policy, and railways have found it more economical 
and expedient for a time to sell bonds rather than stock, or 
vice versa. The selling of bonds rather than stock has been in 
progress for the last few years, but now there is a fairly dis- 
tinct turn in the other direction through the issue of convertible 
bonds. E. H. Harriman was the pioneer in recent years in very 
successfully selling issues of convertible bonds, and many others 
have followed his example. The Norfolk & Western’s financing 
by means of convertible bonds is a good illustration of extraor- 
dinarily successful financing of this kind. In the 1911 fiscal year 
$5,388,000 bonds of the Norfolk & Western were converted 
into stock, reducing the fixed charges by $215,520, and recently 
the Norfolk & Western has offered and sold another issue of 
convertible 4 per cent. bonds, convertible prior to 1922 into 
common stock: at par. It will be noted that this method of 
securing money cheaply now and reducing fixed charges later is 
dependent on the roads being able to earn a substantial divi- 
dend on their common stock. 





THE EASTERN ENGINEMEN’S WAGE CONTROVERSY. 


HE eastern roads and their enginemen having agreed to arbi- 
trate their differences, the only step preliminary to arbi- 
tration that remains to be taken is the selection of the personnel 
of the board. A review of certain developments in this controversy 
is now timely. The eastern railways not long ago sought leave 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission to advance their freight 
rates. Their chief argument was that their operating expenses 
had increased and still were increasing, mainly owing to in- 
creases made and being made in wages. The commission re- 
plied in part that before it could permit rates to be advanced 
on account of increases in operating expenses, including wages, 
the roads must establish to its satisfaction that these increases in 
operating expenses, including wages, were reasonable. Nat- 
urally, when the question of another raise in wages was pre- 
sented to the eastern railway managements, they desired to have 
the question of its reasonableness determined by the same body 
which had said that it would determine the reasonableness of 
changes in their rates largely according to its findings as to the 
reasonableness of their wages. 

But the law does not deal with the wages of interstate railway 
employees as it does with the rates of interstate railways, out 
of which those same wages must be paid. It creates a commis- 
sion and says the roads must submit their rates to arbitration by 
this commission. It does not designate arbitrators to whom em- 
ployees must submit questions of wages; it does not require 
them to submit these questions to arbitration at all. And when 
the eastern railways proposed that the engineers’ wage question 
be arbitrated by the same body that determined the rates rail- 
ways may charge, the engineers declined the proposition. This 
could mean only one of two things, viz., that either (1) the em- 
ployees did not consider the body the government had created to 
wisely and impartially determine what rates the railways might 
charge as wise enough and impartial enough to determine fairly 
what wages the employees ought to receive, or, (2) the em- 
ployees did not want to submit their case to a body that was 
wise enough and impartial enough to determine fairly the wages 
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they ought to be paid. On the former theory, the employees 
did not think the commission would give them a square deal; 
and on the latter theory they did not want a square deal. They 
are welcome to impale themselves on either horn of this dilemma 
they please. We fancy the truth is that their attitude was like 
that of the Irishman to whom the judge before whom he was 
arraigned said: “Don’t worry, Pat. I'll see that you get justice.” 
To which Pat replied, “Faith, your honor, that’s just what I 
don’t want.” 

The action of the commission in declining to serve in a vol- 
untary arbitration proceeding, when one of the parties had indi- 
cated its services would not be acceptable cannot be criticized. 
The whole situation demonstrates more clearly than any other 
that ever has developed the need for the adoption of some 
scheme of arbitration which will be, in effect, if not in a tech- 
nical legal sense, compulsory, and which will lead to fair, thor- 
ough-going and scientific investigations and determinations of 
wage controversies between railways and their employees. An 
agreement has now been reached to submit thé controversy to 
arbitration by a board composed of one representative of the 
enginemen, one representative of the railways and five other 
persons to be chosen by these two or by the chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, the chief justice of the Commerce 
Court and the labor commissioner of the United States, 
acting together. The railways’ indisposition to sumbit the 
matter to a board organized under the Erdman act and com- 
posed of one representative chosen by the employees, one by 
the roads and one by these two or by the ex-officio mediators 
under the Erdman act, Messrs. Knapp and Neill, is not sur- 
prising. The railways have had experience with arbitrations 
under the Erdman act, and know they almost invariably result 
in compromises involving advances in wages and based on no 
principle whatever. A settlement of the question by such a 
board as that provided for in the agreement between the railways 
and the enginemen will be much preferable to a makeshift arbi- 
tration under the Erdman act. But there will be other similar con- 
troversies, and there ought to be some means for settling them all 
according to fair and consistent principles. That they may be 
settled according to consistent principles, there is need for a per- 
manent board of arbitration. That they may be settled justly, 
there is need that this board shall be created by and represent 
the public through the national government, and that its findings 
shall be binding on the Interstate Commerce Commission in rate 
cases. The workmen’s compensation bill prepared by the fed- 
eral commission on Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, which is now before Congress, provides that payments 
made by the railways under its requirements shall be accepted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in determining the rea- 
sonableness of rates, as reasonable operating expenses. Wage 
settlements should likewise be made by a federal court of arbi- 
tration whose findings should be similarly binding on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The head of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers an- 
nounced some time ago that the enginemen intended, if they 
did not get the increases they demand, “to teach the public a 
lesson.” The implication of this most indiscreet remark was 
that by tying up the transportation system of the east the en- 
ginemen would starve the railways and the public into submis- 
sion. If the public is not more stupid than we think—that 
remark of Mr. Stone’s and the subsequent developments have 
already taught it a lesson. That lesson is that the labor leaders, 
like a certain comic opera character, “want what they want 
when they want it”; that they are not willing to submit the 
question whether what they want is what they ought to want 
to the same body that determines whether the railways are en- 
titled to have what they want; and that, therefore, the time 
has come for the national government to take steps to insure 
that they won’t get what they are not entitled to have. For the 
public interest is very directly and deeply concerned. The wages 
paid by the railways of the United States constitute almost 63 
per cent. of their operating expenses. On what wages they pay 
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very largely depends what rates they must receive. And the 
public pays the rates. Since, in the long run, the public has to 
pay the piper, it has a right to call the tune. And for its own 
protection it must, and in due time will, assert and exercise that 
right. 





BOX CAR ROOFS. 7 


pb lvmtnen shippers of tin plate and cement have inaugurated 

the practice of testing the roofs of box cars by directing a 
stream of water on them under considerable pressure and for 
several minutes. This method has been more or less severely 
criticized in some quarters on the ground of its being unfair, 
and possibly it would be if the stream of water were directed 
in a way which could not possibly be approximated in actual 
service. Generally speaking, however, the test is a fair one un- 
less the water pressure is too high. As tests of this kind can 
only be made while the car is standing still, the Jones & Laugh- 
lin water test, which is described in the article on Defective 
Box Cars and Damaged Freight in this issue, and which uses 
a water pressure of 20 lbs. per sq. in., cannot be considered 
much more severe than the conditions which prevail when 
the car is in motion, or is being switched in a severe rain 
storm. 

Under severe service conditions the weaving and distortion 
of the roof and framing parts is such that weak spots or cracks 
open up and allow the moisture to enter. Did you ever watch 
a train of box cars passing by at a speed of 20 or 25 miles an 
hour? In many instances the springing or weaving of the roof 
is very noticeable, and without doubt much of the roof trouble 
on certain classes of cars is largely due to the weakness or lack 
of stiffness in the frame work upon which the roofing is laid. 
The temptation to save a few dollars in the cost of a new car 
is very great when it can be accomplished by increasing the 
space between the carlines and thus saving one or two per car, 
or by buying carlines which are too light to provide the requisite 
strength. One of the car roofing supply companies has found 
it advisable to include the carlines and running board fixtures 
in the design of its roof, in order that it may be applied under 
conditions that will be favorable to it. 

The operating department is not controling the abuse to 
which the cars are subjected in switching, or even in handling 
them on the road. It is difficult to see how any roof or box 
car can withstand this unnecessarily severe service unless it is 
most carefully designed and applied; more than this, it must 
be closely watched in service and receive repairs regularly, not 
waiting until the roof is in a bad or leaky condition, but rem- 
edying any small defect as soon as it appears. One road, which 
has a large number of box cars equipped with inside metal roofs, 
insists that each repair point must renail a certain number of 
these roofs each month. In this way the roofs are kept in a 
first class condition and it costs less to maintain them than 
if the repairs were made at longer intervals. 

More reliance should be placed on the advice of the practical 
car men, and the car department officers should have more re- 
sponsibility placed on them in the matter of drawing up and 
enforcing regulations for the upkeep of the rolling stock and in 
arranging the details for the purchase of new equipment. It is 
noticeable that where there is a strong car department organ- 
ization, practically independent of the motive power officers and 
with full charge of the design and maintenance of the cars, 
results are much better than are obtained with the ordinary 
form of organization. 

The first cost and the cost of maintenance of a car is very 
much less than for a locomotive, but there are so many more 
cars in service that the total cost of maintenance of the cars 
and locomotives is about the same. Because of the large num- 
ber of units of rolling stock there should be a much greater 
opportunity for securing a high efficiency in the car department 
than in the locomotive department. Unfortunately, however, 
most of the higher mechanical officers have not had an exten- 
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sive car department training and they often fail to realize the 
importance of that department, whose officers are thus severely 
handicapped. On many roads the car department officers are 
hardly taken into consideration when a new lot of cars are to 
be ordered and have very little influence in developing the de- 
-sign and selecting the details. Is it any wonder under these 
‘conditions that the freight cars are as defective as they are? 





NEW BOOKS. 





Walschaert Locomotive Valve Gear. By W. W. Wood, air brake inspector. 
Published by the Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, 132 Nassau 
street, New York. 5 in. x 7% in. 245 pages. 50 illustrations. Bound 
in cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This book is the third edition, revised and enlarged, and is 

divided into five divisions, the first four dealing with the 

analysis, design and erection, advantages, and questions and an- 
swers relating to the Walschaert gear. The fifth division is 
given over to the setting of the Walschaert gear and a discus- 
sion of other modern radial valve gears, including the Hobart- 

Allfree, the Baker-Pilliod and the improved Baker-Pilliod. 

This division also includes questions and answers on break- 

downs. The history of the Walschaert valve gear is considered 

and the development of the gear is carried forward in a very 
simple manner, so that it may be readily understood by the 
elementary student, as well as those more familiar with the 
‘gear. In the design of the gears both the Reauleaux and 

Zeuner diagrams are considered. The book will be found valu- 

abie by designers laying out valve motions as well as by the me- 

chanics who handle this class of work in locomotive shops. 


Accident Prevention and Relief. By Ferd. C. Schwedtman and James A. 
Emery. 481 pages, 6 in. x 9 in., illustrated. Bound in half leather. 
Published by the National Association of Manufacturers, 30 Church 
street, New York. 

The authors of this work were sent abroad by the National As- 

sociation of Manufacturers to study and report on the prevailing 

systems for the compensation for and prevention of accidents in 
various foreign countries. They visited England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, Switzerland and Italy, and 
at each place were given the fullest opportunity of making 
their investigation complete. The report deals especially with 
the systems in use in England and Germany, which were found 
to be the most advanced, and covers legislation, insurance, 
safety museums and societies, statistics, employers’ liability, etc. 

Colored plates and charts are used very freely and the whole 

work of the authors and the associated committee is boiled down 

into very positive, clear-cut recommendations for action in this 
country. This book is beyond doubt the most business like and 
real practical publication available on this subject. 


Industrial Democracy or Monopoly. By William W. Cook, General Counsel, 
Mackay Companies, New York. 

This is a reprint in pamphlet form of an article by Mr. Cook 
published in McClure’s Magazine for January, 1912, in which the 
author proposed as an alternative to government ownership of 
railways, which he deems imminent, that all the railways of the 
United States be brought under the control of a $25,000,000,000 
holding company, capitalized with guaranteed 3 per cent. stock, 
and managed by twenty-five directors named by Congress. In an 
appendix are reprinted two criticisms of the proposal, one in- 
cluding two editorials from the Railway Age Gazette which Mr. 
Cook refers to as “from the conservative viewpoint,” and a letter 
from J. W. Woodrough of Omaha, which he refers to as “from 
the radical viewpoint.” In commenting on these, Mr. Cook says 
that while he is in entire sympathy with the feeling expressed by 
the Railway Age Gazette, that the longer we can continue private 
ownership and management of railways the better, the question 
has now passed that point, and that all of the objections raised to 
his plan apply with tenfold more force to any plan of govern- 
ment ownership. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


DEMURRAGE DIFFICULTIES. 








Boston, Mass., April 20, 1912. 
To THE Epitor OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with interest correspondence in your issues of 
March 29 and April 5 on the subject of demurrage. 

Those persons, whether they be railway officers, shippers, or 
public officials, who think that “the facts in any (demurrage) 
case are readily discoverable and the results fixed absolutely by 
the rules themselves” simply delude themselves; and those who 
think that the uniform code (which Mr. Voorhees calls the 
“I. C. C. rules”) is in all respects just, and fits all conditions, 
are deficient in knowledge that should be- possessed by all railway 
officials. The commission itself in recommending these rules was 
particularly careful to indicate that they were for trial, and sub- 
ject to the revision that experience might show to be expedient 
and necessary. The necessity for the existence of impartial de- 
murrage commissioners arises from many conditions, and thou- 
sands of individual instances could be produced illustrative of 
each. 

First and fundamentally, it is axiomatic that one party to a 
controversy is not fitted to act as a judge. Yet that is exactly 
what happens when the railway agent in a disputed case is the 
sole judge of what the facts are or what is the proper inter- 
pretation of a rule. 

Second: “All shippers of any considerable amount” do not 
“accept the average agreement.” One New England road, the 
Boston & Maine, reports that of the many thousands of ship- 
pers on its lines, about 450 have average agreements! Further, 
these rules should not be framed for the ’shipper of consider- 
able amounts only”; they are far better able to take care of 
themselves than the thousands of small shippers. 

Third: The facts in disputed cases are not usually “easily 
discoverable” and “the results” are not “fixed absolutely by the 
rule (s) themselves.” We can furnish hundreds of such illus- 
trations. A few typical ones are: (1) Counsel for certain roads 
say that a notice sent on Sunday shall count as if sent on the 
following day, and their companies are governed accordingly. 
Others say the opposite, and act accordingly. (2) Some com- 
panies treat the postmark of a notice as evidence of date of 
sending. Others not. (3) Some companies state that a day 
during which it is clear part of the time cannot be counted as 
weather interference. Others do not take this position. We 
have had opportunities of seeing papers in many such claims 
showing widely varying interpretations by different roads under 
substantially similar conditions. When one reflects upon the in- 
finitude of opportunities for disputes as to facts and for variety 
of construction of the rule, it is immediately apparent that to 
leave the settlement of such disputes to one of the interested 
parties is entirely improper. 

Fourth: What is “actual placement?” It has been construed 
by some railway officers as meaning placing at a spot that may 
be inaccessible or exceedingly inconvenient to consignees, when 
a convenient and accessible spot might just as well have been 
chosen. In some cases railways have claimed that their full duty 
has been performed when car is placed where it can be reached 
by team. Some roads are far more just and reasonable than 
others in this interpretation of this rule. 

Fifth: Can anyone maintain that a statement by a carrier’s 
agent that he has been unable to deliver cars because of the 
“crowded condition of the private tracks” or of “other condi- 
tions attributable to consignees,” is an immutable fact? Sup- 
pose, as is frequently the case, the private track owner states 
that he has plenty of room, or that the crowded condition is 
caused entirely by failure of carrier to remove loads or empties 
proffered by the shipper. To apply to the commission to decide 
each such case is an impossibility; then shall the railway officer, 
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naturally anxious to justify himself and to make a record, and 
prejudiced in favor of his own case, be the sole arbitrator? And 
so we might go on through the list. 

Then arises the other question. Are the present rules just 
in all cases? In New England this winter thousands of cars of 
coal and grain products show an average time of over 30 days in 
transit. Hundreds of cars were on the road two, three and even 
four months. One consignee had not received on April 1 55 
cars of feed shipped in December, January and February. His 
losses on these and other delayed cars were such as to make 
his season’s balance show in red; but on top of that he finally 
received 20 cars or more in one day, which came via different 
routes from six different places; so that the bunching rule as it 
now reads could not be availed of. Another small feed dealer 
ordered his “spring shipment” of 14 cars of various feeds, etc., 
in January. On April 14 he had only received three of those 
gars; he had had to buy in the meantime as many cars as he 
could in open market at greatly advanced prices, and advises us 
that his losses have forced him out of the business. I have in 
my possession about 300 such letters showing proportionately im- 
mense losses on the part of small dealers, who have no way of 
collecting damages from the railway company. After losing a 
season’s profits the cars are delivered in bunches and heavy 
demurrage bills assessed. 

The receipt of over 300 bitter complaints of demurrage un- 
justly assessed does not lead us to concur in Mr. Voorhees’s 
statements that “complaints are very infrequent.” It is true that 
in New England, where we have a demurrage commissioner, 
many of these complaints relative to ascertainment of facts and a 
fair interpretation of the rules have been satisfied; so that great 
improvement has resulted in that respect; but where the rule 
itself is unjust even an impartial commissioner cannot give di- 
rect help, but he can be, and is, of inestimable help to the public 
by making recommendations as a result of his experience. 

Mr. Voorhees says that a demurrage charge is “for the use 
of the car held by the consignees for storage,’ and “of the track 
occupied by the car.” Imagine the righteous indignation of the 
New England consignees, starving for their freight, to have had 
nearly every car held by the railway company 20 to 30 days longer 
than a reasonable time, when they are told that the demurrage 
charges they are forced to pay on their bunched cars are for 
“storage !”’ 

The demurrage bill of New England has increased about 20 
per cent. in the last year and now amounts to about three-quarters 
of a million per year. It is too serious a matter to pass off 
lightly with generalities or to draw sweeping conclusions from 
narrow experience, or incomplete information. Neither railway 
officers nor shippers can afford to treat the matter in any but 
a broad and statesman-like way. Even if we assume it to be true 
that demurrage troubles in Philadelphia & Reading territory are 
trivial, and that the rumors of serious difficulties of which we 
have heard, are unfounded, it is by no means proved that the 
same happy condition exists elsewhere. 

In New England a permanent committee, made up of rep- 
resentative shippers, has been studying this question for three 
years. They have found it to be a most complicated and vexa- 
tious question, and that interpretations of the code and settlements 
of disputes can only properly be made by an impartial board 
or person possessed of great discretion and capable of exercising 
the widest diplomacy and justice. This committee does not in- 
veigh against demurrage rules; it recognizes their value, and it 
has constantly offered to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its co-operation in amending the rules and arriving at a deter- 
mination of the question fair to both the railways and the pub- 
lic. The time has gone by when wise railway officers expect 
to exercise a “despotism” however “benevolent”; they recognize 
the rights of shippers and welcome the co-operation of the com- 
mission both in framing just rules and in providing a means for 
impartial determination of doubtful questions. In the same way, 
the majority of the shipping public recognize the rights of the 
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railways to make rules that will accomplish the greatest good for 
the greatest number, and only ask for a “square deal.” 


D. O. IVES, 
Manager of Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 





HOME ROUTE CARDS. 





PuivapEtpuia, April 20, 1912. 
To THE EpiTor OF THE RAILwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

In the Railway Age Gazette of April 5, page 787, I notice an 
article by S. J. Jones, superintendent of transportation of the 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama, giving an outline of an interline 
home route card system as being the need of the hour, etc. 
This proposition corresponds so very closely to one outlined 
by me as far back as 1894, that I have thought that it might 
be of interest to resurrect my file on the subject; and a copy of 
the essential part thereof is attached below. 

It will be observed that the advantages claimed for this sys- 
tem eighteen years ago still hold good today, and it practically 
corresponds with the needs of the hour, as set forth by Mr. 
Jones. “Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 

The device to which I[ refer was a simple covered metal re- 
ceiver. The entire matter was advanced at that time for the 
benefit of the service in general and not on behalf of any per- 
sonal interest; and the same is true now. 

J. T. BOUGHER: 
[Enclosure] 


THE IRON CLAD HOME ROUTING SYSTEM. 
April 30, 1894. 

This device to be placed in a uniform position on every c@gr, 
being attached by four screws. The cards are to be inserted 
by the agent who forwards cars to foreign roads. 

At every junction point where the car is delivered to a con- 
necting line, the car inspector of the receiving road is to stamp 
the card, with a rubber stamp supplied for that purpose. This 
performance is to be continued until the car reaches home, 
where the home junction completes the circuit by also stamp- 
ing the card and forwarding it to the home car record office. 
The stamping is to be done in consecutive order as to position 
on the card, and a second or third card inserted (attached to 
the first) should occasion require. 

Should the original card be lost, the first junction discovering 
the card missing will supply a new one. 


Advantages. 


1. A complete home route always with the car. 

2. A very trifling expense to operate. 

3. Annoyance, expense and trouble on the foreign road done 
away with, yet the latter joins in the benefit. 

4. Operation not affected by stormy weather. 

5. Can be efficiently operated by the most illiterate, and while 
the car is being inspected. 

6. No chance for error, each junction having its respective 
stamps. 

7. Calls on card record office for routes made unnecessary, 
relieving the work of that office, and unburdening the wires. 

8. Enables an agent and also every isolated shipper to deter- 
mine without delay the direction in which he may load a given 
car, thus reducing the average delay to foreign cars. 

9. No more diversion through ignorance of route. 

10. A large amount of empty mileage saved annually. 

11. Will reduce the number of loaded cars reported unknowr 
and without ticket. 

12. Affords an accurate check on junction cards, supplies 
short movements and decides uncertain records. 

[The proposed card is 7 in. wide and has spaces for 14 cir- 
cular stamps (in two rows of 7 each) each stamp, which is 
1 in. in diameter showing a delivery and a date; as, for ex- 
ample, “Grand Trunk Ry., Toledo; received from Wabash 
R. R. May 7, 1894.”] 





GRADE SEPARATION AT GRAND CROSSING. 


Construction Work Involved in Track Elevation and Sub- 
way Building at One of the Busiest Localities in the World. 








One of the most complicated problems in grade separation 
which the railways entering Chicago have had to solve in con- 
nection with their track elevation work was found at Grand 
Crossing near Seventy-fifth street and South Chicago avenue, 
where the six-track north and south line of the Illinois Central 
crossed the double-track line of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern and the three-tracks of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago, and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis crossed the 
Pennsylvania and connected with the Lake Shore. 


PRELIMINARY TRACK ELEVATION. 


The first ordinance covering the track elevation in this district 
was passed by the city council of Chicago, September 29, 1902, 
and included the district between Sixty-seventh and Seventy- 
ninth streets on the Illinois Central and Seventy-third street and 
Stony Island avenue on the east and west roads. This ordi- 
nance provided for the completion of the work by December 31, 
1907, but owing to the desire of the roads to eliminate the grade 


to the rails. The track was raised about 18 in. at each lift and 
held in position by the derrick, while sand was tamped under 
the ties. The car then backed up a short distance and raised 
another section. This work was practically completed within the 
time set by the original ordinance, as was also the section of the 
Pennsylvania and Lake Shore between Stony Island and Adams 
avenues. The rest of the work was too near the crossing to be 
undertaken until a definite agreement could be reached as to the 
separation of the railway grades. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GRADE SEPARATION PLANS. 


It was very important that the grade of the north and south 
tracks be separated from those of the east and west line at this 
point, as each of the companies handles a very heavy traffic. In 
addition to the roads mentioned, the tracks of the Illinois Cen- 
tral are used by the Michigan Central and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and those of the Pennsylvania by 
the Pere Marquette. The record of traffic kept at the crossing 
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Arrangement of Tracks at Grand Crossing Before the Work of Grade Separation was Begun. 
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crossings between their tracks and the difficulty in reaching an 
agreement as to a division of the cost of such work, the time 
for the completion of the work was later extended one 
year. 

In March, 1907, the Illinois Central began elevating its tracks 
between Sixty-seventh and Seventy-third streets, involving the 
construction of four subways over Seventieth, Seventy-first, 
Seventy-second and Seventy-third streets. The tracks were 
raised on sand fill with temporary pile trestles over the streets, 
work being carried on continuously from one outside track to 
the other by shifting traffic from track to track. The permanent 
subways which were later built at the four streets in this section 
are of reinforced concrete, the floor slabs being built in a yard 
at some distance from the work. In connection with the de- 
sign of these slabs elaborate tests were made of the strength of 
full. size specimens as described in the Railway Age Gazette of 
July 31, 1908. During the same season the tracks were elevated 
over Seventy-ninth street, which involved the raising of the west 
three tracks of the company’s Fordham yard on the run-off south 
of Eighty-second street, where a connection with the yard is 
maintained. These tracks were lifted by a derrick car, using 
clamps hanging from the end of the boom which were attached 


between November 29 and December 20, 1908, showed the -follow- 
ing total number of trains, engines and cars passing over the 
tracks of the four proprietary roads between those dates. 








Total R.R.’s 
Passenger. Freight Cars Prop’n. 

XK a HA ~ and Per 

Trains. Engs. Cars. Trains. Engs. Cars. Engines, Cent. 

Ill. Cent. ...... 3,414 3,429 18,052 2,295 2,417 43,073 66,971 43.0 
L. S. & M. S... 1,383 1,394 8,178 1,368 1,450 32,910 43,932 28.1 
Penna. Lines... 1,273 1,303 7,089 1,368 1,401 22,548 32,341 20.7 
N.Y.C.&St.L. 546 546 2,960 382 395 8,866 12,767 08.2 
eee 6,616 6,672 36,279 5,413 5,663 107,397 156,011 100.00 


These figures show an average daily movement of 301 pas- 
senger trains, 246 freight trains, and 7,091 engines and cars 
over the crossings. 

The number of tracks involved, the large volume of traffic and 
the complicated arrangement of tracks necessary to handle satis- 
factorily the business of all the roads on the new elevations 
made the decision as to construction details and the division 
of costs very difficult. The cost of raising all tracks to ordi- 
nance grade within the limits affected was ‘estimated at $4,000,000, 
and the added cost of raising the Pennsylvania and Lake Shore 
tracks over the Illinois Central and Nickel Plate at $1,500,000. 
The four roads finally agreed to submit these questions to a board 
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of arbitration, consisting of four executive officers of disinterested 
railways and one consulting engineer, each of the roads select- 
ing one member, and these four selecting the fifth. Such a board 
was formed in 1909. The city council passed an amending or- 
dinance on June 28, 1908, entirely replacing the original one and 
providing for a comprehensive scheme of grade separation. This 
ordinance called for the completion of the work by December 31, 
1910, but before the expiration of that time an amendment was 
passed extending the time one year. 

The plan of grade separation adopted provided for eight tracks 
on the Illinois Central, four each on the Lake Shore and Penn- 
sylvania, and two on the Nickel Plate in the present construc- 
tion, and 15 on the Illinois Central, seven each on the Lake 
Shore and Pennsylvania, and four on the Nickel Plate, in the 
ultimate development. The grade of the Illinois Central at the 
crossing was lowered 4 ft. below that provided in the original 
ordinance lowering the street elevation at Seventy-fifth and 
Seventy-sixtth streets 5 ft., and the elevations of the Lake Shore 
and Pennsylvania were raised to give a clearance of 17 ft. under 
the structure which will carry their tracks over the IHinois Cen- 
tral. The Nickel Plate alinement had to be altered consider- 
ably, as under the old arrangement this company’s tracks were 
east of and parallel to the Illinois Central south of the crossing, 
swinging away from the Illinois Central just south of Seventy- 
sixth street, intersecting the Pennsylvania at a sharp angle and 
joining the Lake Shore just east of the Illinois Central crossing. 
In order to carry the Nickel Plate from the lower elevation to 
the upper it was necessary to increase the length of this connec- 
tion by crossing under the Illinois Central near Seventy-ninth 
street, running in a northerly direction approximately parallel 
to that line and crossing under the Pennsylvania and the Lake 
Shore on a 10 deg. curve, bringing the line parallel to the Lake 
Shore. From the crossing of the Illinois Central the Nickel 
Plate line will rise on a 0.667 per cent. grade to a point near the 
Pennsylvania crossing. The grade is level on the curve under 
the Pennsylvania and the Lake Shore and west of that curve it 
again rises on a 0.638 per cent. grade to the junction with the 
Lake Shore between Seventy-third street and Cottage Grove ave- 
nue. The trains on the Nickel Plate were operated over the 
Rock Island through Englewood and Burnside during con- 
struction. 

The ordinance also provides two interchange tracks. One 
leaves the Illinois Central at the crossing of South Chicago ave- 
nue, rises on a 1.423 per cent. grade to a track paralleling the 
Lake Shore, which is several feet lower than the main tracks 
at Seventy-sixth street, and rises to the main line grade near Stony 
Island avenue. The other interchange track leaves the Illinois 
Central about opposite Seventy-eighth street, rises on a 0.7 per 
cent. grade to the crossing of Woodlawn avenue, on a 0.216 per 
cent. grade from that point to Chauncey avenue, and a 0.7 per 
cent. grade to the Pennsylvania connection. The roads agreed 
to prosecute all work on their own rights of way and the wye 
tracks were arbitrarily divided into sections to be handled by 
the interested roads. 
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Plan and Profile of the Four Roads Interested in Grade Separation Adjacent to Grand Crossing. 


ELEVATION OF TRACKS AT THE CROSSING. 


Active work was begun by the Illinois Central on the section 
between Seventy-third and Seventy-ninth streets, and by the 
Lake Shore and Pennsylvania on the section between Seventy- 
third street and Adams avenue, in December, 1909. The Illinois 
Central had driven piles at Seventy-fifth and Seventy-sixth 
streets on the four westerly tracks in 1907, and as the season 
was late the bents under the other tracks were not driven until 
the following spring. These four tracks were carried over the 
streets as the grade was raised, the fill being completed under all 
tracks between street crossings. The Illinois Central grade at 
the crossing is at elevation 16 above Chicago datum, and as 
the nearest streets on the Lake Shore and Pennsylvania were 
far enough away to allow these roads to raise their tracks to 
elevation 15 without interfering with street traffic, work was 
carried on jointly up to this elevation. The crossings were 
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raised under traffic about 6 in. at a lift, sand being used for the 
fill. The Illinois Central raised its tracks to elevation 16 as 
close to the crossing as possible and for a distance of 900 ft. in 
both directions. This made the approaches to the elevated line 
at Seventy-third street on the north and at Seventy-ninth street 
on the south very steep, but during the season of 1910 these 
grades were reduced to 0.6 per cent. on the north and 0.5 per 
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streets were originally 100 ft. and 80 ft. wide respectively, and 
the subways required by the ordinance were 65 ft. wide, the sub- 
way in Seventy-fifth street was built along the north property 
line and in South Chicago avenue along the south property line 
in order to throw the intersection of the central abutments as 
far west as possible. The excavation for these two subways 
amounted to 39,000 yds., most of which was handled by shoveling 
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Panoramic View of Grand Crossing Territory, Taken December 21, 1910, Showing Progress of Construction Work up to 


cent. on the south by filling in the sags. After the traffic on 
the east and west roads had been carried over head the Illinois 
Central grade at the crossing was raised to the final elevation. 
The Lake Shore and Pennsylvania had to drive continuous 
trestles from Greenwood avenue:to Seventy-sixth street. The 
Pennsylvania tracks were near enough to the south right of way 
line to allow the trestle to be driven near the Lake Shore prop- 
erty line and the fill carried up for some distance before it 
interfered with traffic on the low level tracks. A great deal of 
work was involved in the driving of these trestles, and as many 
as eight pile drivers were used simultaneously at some stages 
of the work. Sand was used for filling by both the east and 
west roads, the Pennsylvania getting its supply from Gary and 
the Lake Shore from Dune Park, about 25 miles away. Outside 


into smal! cars running on narrow gage tracks laid in the street 
and pulled by mules. These loaded cars were hauled to two der- 
ricks which picked up the car bodies and dumped the material 
into standard gondola cars for use in bank widening between 
Seventy-sixth and Eighty-fifth streets. The material excavated 
at Seventy-sixth street was hauled by teams on to the adjoining 
right of way. Most of the excavation handled by the other roads. 
was also team work. One street, Chauncey avenue, was di- 
verted and one was closed. The Illinois Central subways under 
Seventy-fifth street and South Chicago avenue were too low to 
drain into existing sewers and the.company was forced to build 
3,100 ft. of 24-in. sewer extending south to Seventy-ninth street. 
Two double-track street car lines, one in Seventy-fifth street 
and one in South Chicago avenue, had to be taken up and re- 
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Progress View of Construction Work, Looking North, Showing Completed Abutments for Street Subways and Steel 
Partly Erected. 


the limits of this trestle the tracks of both companies were raised 
- on sand fill under traffic. 

Considerable work was required in the depression of streets 
for the building of some of the subways. The Illinois Central 
began excavation for subways at Seventy-fifth street and South 
Chicago avenue, and at Seventy-sixth street in March, 1910. 
South Chicago avenue intersects Seventy-fifth street at an angle 
of about 45 deg. near the west right of way line, and as these 


laid, and the disposition of overhead and underground connec- 
tions of public service companies was a serious problem. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SUBWAYS, 


The subways built by the Illinois Central over Seventy-fifth 
street, South Chicago avenue and Seventy-sixth street are steel 
structures encased in concrete, the general appearance being made 
to harmonize with the reinforced concrete structures built im 
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1908 on the four streets north of the crossing. The concrete 
slab construction developed for those four subways could not 
be used near the crossing because the clearance was insufficient 
to allow the depth of 4 ft. of floor slab which is required. 
‘The columns on curb lines and street center line are sup- 
ported on cylindrical concrete footings varying from 7 ft. to 
10 ft. in diameter, carried down to hard pan. 
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The Lake Shore used a heavy steel deck girder structure with 
I-beam floor, designed for Cooper’s E 60 loading. -Each track 
is supported by a unit practically independent of the remainder 
of the structure. Two-column steel bents are located at the 
street center line under each track and no curb piers are used. 
Two deck girders 84% in. back to back of angles support each 
track. The flcor beams are 12-in., 31%4-lb. I’s, spaced 1834 in. 
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that Date. 


are mass concrete with surface reinforcement only. The columns 
are spaced from 14 ft. to 17 ft. apart and support transverse 
deck girders, on which are carried longitudinal I-beams encased 
in concrete to form a solid deck floor. The columns and girders 
are covered with concrete to a minimum thickness of 1% in. 
reinforced by a layer of expanded metal. The forms for coating 
the steel were built up in movable secticns to allow their re- 
peated use. The forms were arranged to provide fillets in all 
corners between columns and girders, and between girders and 
deck in order to give the structure a finished appearance. Orna- 
mental parapets are also provided along the faces of the subway 
over the street. A 2-in. layer of felt, burlap and pitch water- 
proofing is laid over the floor. On the section of the joint sub- 
way at Seventy-fifth street and South Chicago avenue west of 
the intersection of the central abutments, through plate girders 
and transverse I-beams had to be used on account of the length 
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Looking East in Seventy-sixth Street During Work of Street 
Depression, Showing Distributing Towers for Placing 
Concrete Subway Abutments. 


of span between outside abutments. The sidewalks along the 
streets approaching the subways at Seventy-fifth street and South 
Chicago avenue are in some places considerably higher than the 
street surface, and in all- cases where the difference in elevation 
is greater than 18 in., the edge of the walk is protected by an 
ornamental iron railing. 


LAKE SHORE STRUCTURE. 


The clearance of. the Lake Shore and Pennsylvania over streets 
near the crossing is unusually great, which eliminated the neces- 
sity for a shallow deck in the design of subways for those streets. 
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Grades are Separated, the East and West Roads Being Carried Over the Illinois Central on Temporary Trestle. 


center to center, riveted up in pairs with separators of 18-in., 55- 
lb. I-beams 9 in. long. These floor beams are 12 ft. 534 in. long, 
which leaves a clear space of 6% in. between the ends of floor 
beams under adjacent tracks. Vertical facia girders 2 ft. 10 in. 
high are placed on the ends of the floor beams and are braced 
on every third beam by 3%-in. by 2%-in. by 3%-in. angles. The 
only connections between the units supporting adjacent tracks 
are struts of two 9-in., 15-Ilb. channels connecting the tops of 
adjacent bents, and one 8-in. 1114-lb. channel inverted over the 
upward projecting plates of the facia’ girders. These channels 
are held in place by %-in. bolts spaced 3 ft. center to center. A 
concrete slab with a minimum thickness of 5 in. is carried on the 
floor beams and is reinforced by %-in. bars in both directions. 
The facia girders are protected with concrete up to the top 
angles, this concrete being laid continuous with the floor slab. 
The surface of the floor is sloped 1/16 in. per foot longitudinally 
fcr drainage and is protected by a 1!4-in. waterproofing layer 











Work of Street Depression in South Chicago Avenue, Showing 
Number of Pipes and Cables Encountered. 


A concrete walk is provided along one side of éach subway by 
supporting a second facia girder 3 ft. outside the first one and 
building a concrete slab over the top flanges of these two girders. 
The outside girder is carried on two 7-in. channels bolted to 
every third floor beam, and is braced by 3%-in. by 3%4-in. by %- 
in. angles, as shown in the accompanying detail. The sidewalk 
slab has a minimum thickness of 3% in., and is reinforced by %4- 
in. bars in both directions. The outer girder is encased in con- 
crete 3 in. thick both inside and out, the outer face being paneled. 
A parapet is provided along the opposite faces of the subways, 
the trough so formed being 2 ft. 5% in. deep. The concrete in 
this parapet is carried 3 in. outside the end of the floor beams 
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and flush with the lower flange of these beams at the outer end, 

The general design of the subway had to be modified consider- 
ably for the structures over Adams avenue and Seventy-sixth 
street which carried the Illinois Central-Lake Shore interchange 
track, and which was low enough to make the deck structure ob- 
jectionable on account of clearance. The steel bents are sim- 
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Seventy-fifth street, have longitudinal floor troughs carried on 
transverse girders over the steel bents at curb lines and street . 
center line. The Seventy-third street bridge had been built be- 
fore it was decided to separate grades at the Illinois Central 
crossing and shop work on the Greenwood avenue and Seventy- 
fifth street bridges had been started. The columns of the 








Steel Encased Subway over Seventy-sixth Street for Illinois 
Central. 


ilar to the other structures, except that curb piers are provided 
at Seventy-sixth street to reduce the*span. The track is carried 
by through girders, the floor beams being hung from the girder 
web plates by plate and angle connections. The concrete floor 
and waterproofing layer are the same as in the other bridges and 
a walk is carried along both sides on a concrete slab supported 
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Cross Secticns of Floors of Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Subways. 
B—High Level Subway with Sidewalk. 


by angles braced from the bottom flange of the girders, as shown 
in the detail drawings herewith. 


SUBWAYS ON THE PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pennsylvania subways are of the trough floor type. The 
structures built at Seventy-third street, Greenwood avenue and 














Pennsylvania Subway with Transverse Floor Troughs. 





Low Level Subway for Lake Shore-Illinois Central Inter- 


change Track. 


Seventy-third street bridge has to be spliced to raise the ele- 
vation about 5% ft. It was possible to change the order for 
columns for the Seventy-fifth street and Greenwood avenue struc- 
tures, but the deck was used as designed for the lower clearance. 
Work had not been started on the Seventy-sixth street subway 
before the separation of the grades was determined upon, so 
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A—Low Level Interchange Track with Sidewalk. 
C—Parapet Without Sidewalk. 


the design for that street was altered to use transverse floor 
troughs on longitudinal deck girders spanning from the abut- 
ments to street center line. The piers are five-column bents, the 
columns being rigidly braced together in each bent. The troughs 
are continuous under the four tracks, making one solid four- 
track deck structure. The troughs for the Seventy-sixth street 








Lake Shore High Level Subway. 
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bridge are 15 in. deep back to back of angles. All parts in- 
accessible after erection were given two coats of red lead in 
the shop, all parts in contact were given one heavy coat during 
erection. The concrete floor over the trough was sloped in both 
directions from the center for drainage. The surface was water- 
proofed with a five ply layer of felt and asphalt compound pro- 
tected by 2 in. of concrete. The faces of the surveys over the 
streets were covered with concrete molded to form a parapet, 
which gives the structure a neat appearance. 

All concrete abutments and retaining walls on the Pennsyl- 
vania work were of mass design. In some cases retaining walls 
were made unnecessary by paving the slopes of the fill. In this 
way the fill, which naturally stands at 1% : I could be made to 
assume a 1:1%4 slope. The company has used rubble, concrete 
blocks and concrete spread in place for this purpose, securing 
good results with all three methods. Rubble is usually the 
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Details of Steel-Encased Subway for the Nickel Plate over 
Seventy-sixth Street. 


cheapest, but is hard to secure of proper size in the Grand Cross- 
ing locality. 


NICKEL PLATE STRUCTURES. 


The Nickel Plate subways are through steel girder structures 
encased in concrete. Two-column steel bents are provided under 
each track at curb lines and street center line. The transverse 
I-beams supporting the floor are connected to the girder webs by 
plate and angle connections. All steel work is covered to a 
minimum depth of 1%4 in. with concrete. The encasing layer of 
concrete is reinforced with triangular reinforcement and the 
floor slab also has %-in. rods placed longitudinally on 7-in. cen- 
ters just under the triangular mesh. The triangular reinforce- 
ment below the floor beams is supported by wires looped over 
these beams. The outside girder faces are paneled, the abutments 














Pennsylvania Subway with Longitudinal Floor Troughs. 


are finished by ornamental columns at the corners, and all cor- 
ners of the concrete covering the piers are turned to a con- 
venient radius, giving the structure a pleasing appearance. Drain- 
age over the subways is provided by laying 3-in. tiles in the gut- 
ters at each side. In placing the bridges adjacent to the Lake 
Shore, one of that company’s tracks was turned over for con- 
struction purpose. 
The crossing of the Lake Shore and Pennsylvania over the 
Illinois Central will be a five-span structure, with a total span 
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of 250 ft. The Illinois Central will handle the work of placing 
piers for columns and the two overhead roads will place the 
superstructure under their own tracks. Contracts have just been 
let for the sub-structure work on this bridge. The wunder- 
crossing of the Nickel Plate with the Lake Shore and Pennsyl- 














Low Level Subway Over Chauncey Avenue for Pennsylvania- 
Illinois Central Interchange Track. 


vania was built by the overhead roads within the limits of their 
rights of way. 

The work in the Grand Crossing territory has been handled 
under the supervision of A. S. Baldwin, chief engineer, and D. J. 
Brumley, engineer of construction of the Illinois Central; Samuel 
Rockwell, chief engineer of the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern; Thos. Rodd, chief engineer, and R. Trimble, chief engineer 
maintenance of way of the Northwest System, Pennsylvania Lines 
West, and E. E. Hart, chief engineer of the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis. The representatives in direct charge of the work 
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Cross Section of Floor of Lake Shore Subway, Showing Con- 
nection Between Structures Under Adjacent Tracks. 


were Maro Johnson for the Illinois Central, D. M. Craig and 
J. G. Keenan for the Pennsylvania, and A. C. Harvey for the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, and J. W. Crissey for the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern. 





There is very little new railway construction in Tasmania, prob- 
ably not averaging over 2 miles a year, and there is scarcely any 
attempt to use improved appliances to save labor. American 
firms which may desire to introduce new appliances, machines, 
or equipment into Tasmania might send their catalogs and 
address letters to John McCormick, engineer in chief for public 
work department, Hobart, Tasmania. At the agency general of 
Tasmania in London, 5 Victoria street, London, S. W,, a con- 
sulting engineer, William Harvey, is employed to give advice 
concerning purchase in England of equipment for railways and 
other public works. In the case of American manufacturers who 
may be represented in England, but not in Australia, it might 
be well to get in touch with Mr. Harvey concerning the pur- 
chase of supplies for Tasmania. The new commissioner of the 
government railway headquarters, Hobart, is George W. Smith. 








DECISION 


Commission 


IN TAP LINE CASES. 


Indicates Rules for Determining What Lum- 


ber Roads Should Be Considered as Being Plant Facilities. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission handed down this week 
its decision in the so-called tap line cases. The opinion written 
by Commissioner Harlan and a concurring opinion by Chairman 
Prouty are abstracted herewith. 

Opinion by Conimissioner Harlan: 

The commission has for some time been investigating the cases 
of industrial railways, some of which are now incorporated as 
common carriers and a number of which are allowed a division 
of the rate by the connecting railways. The aggregate amount 
so paid by the regular lines to the industrial lines throughout the 
country is not known. It has been estimated at not less than 
$100,000,000. On the basis of such investigations as we have 
been able to make, it seems entirely conservative to say that 
they amount, for the whole country, to not less than $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000 a year. 

The investigation was closed for the purpose of compilation 
on June 30, 1909, on a record embracing 2,208 cases where tracks 
and locomotives were owned and controlled and used by indus- 
tries in active operation. Of the total on the record, 611 were 
incorporated as railway companies. Out of the whole number 
incorporated and unincorporated, only 450 were receiving divi- 
sions or allowances from the public carriers; some 363 derived 
some revenue from local rates; while 1,395 derived no revenue at 
all from operation. Out of the whole number but 135 were re- 
ceiving, according to their own claims, as much as 20 per cent. 
of their traffic from the general public; and there is reason to 
think that a careful analysis of the figures would materially mod- 

ify the extent of this outside traffic. Of the whole number only 
441 had filed tariffs or concurrences with the commission and 
but 345 had filed annual and monthly reports. 

We propose here to examine only industrial lines affiliated with 
lumber companies, limiting our observations to lumbering opera- 
tions in the Southwest, and more particularly to those in the 
states of Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana and Texas. The tap 
line question, therefore, is simply a phase of the larger question 
which we have endeavored to outline. 

Of the 2,208 industrial lines of all classes that were examined, 
1,251 were tap lines owned by or closely affiliated with companies 
engaged in the manufacture of lumber. Of these only 243 were 
found to be receiving allowances from public carriers. These 
243 tap lines operated 5,787 miles of track, while the 1,008 tap 
lines receiving no allowances operated 12,358 miles of track. 
Limiting our comments to the conditions west of the Mississippi 
river in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana, allowances were made 
to 112 tap lines, while 143 tap lines were receiving no allowances. 

Within the last four or five years “tap line” has come to mean 
the rails leading from the mill to or through the timber, and 
usually to a logging camp or company town. The spurs radiat- 
ing into the forest from points along the main line are usually 
referred to as logging roads. 

Witnesses who were asked why some tap lines were incorpo- 
rated and others not, admitted that the incorporation was for the 
purpose of obtaining and legalizing the allowance or division of 
the freight rate with the main line railway. As to the traffic 
handled for the public other than the lumber company which 
controls the tap line, there is scarcely a tap line on record that 
would not necessarily cease its operations if the lumber mill of 
the proprietary lumber company were moved or ceased to run. 
Instances are shown of record where the tap line stopped run- 
ning while the mill was temporarily shut down. 

The notion seems to prevail in the yellow-pine district west of 
the Mississippi river that a common carrier must be an incorpo- 
rated company; on the other hand, it is also claimed that a com- 
pany incorporated as a common carrier is a common carrier in 


law for all purposes, regardless of all other considerations. 
This, however, is not a sound view of the matter. In some of 
the states the local law permits only incorporated companies to 
act as common carriers by rail; and, as a matter of fact and 
practice, common carriers by rail are usually incorporated com- 
panies. At the moment we recall no exception. Nevertheless, 
the act to regulate commerce specifically applies “to any corpo- 
ration or any person or persons” engaged in the transportation 
of passengers or property by rail from a point in one state to a 
point in another state. It follows, therefore, so far as interstate 
transportation is concerned, that incorporation is not a condition 
precedent to the right to be a common carrier by rail. That re- 
lation to the public may lawfully be sustained, with respect to 
interstate traffic, by individuals or partnerships or other associa- 
tions. The inquiry with this commission, therefore, is not 
whether a railway company has been incorporated, but whether 
the company or the person claiming to be a common carrier by 
rail is a common carrier in fact. If there is a holding out as a 
common carrier for hire, and if there is an ostensible and actual 
movement of traffic for the public for hire, generally speaking, 
the status of a common carrier may be said to exist, whether the 
holding out is by a company or by an individual. But such a 
holding out and the existence of an actual traffic is not conclusive 
in all cases. Where the holding out is in furtherance of a plan 
to secure unlawful advantages and the alleged carrier is able to 
pick up some traffic that is incidental to that purpose, it must be 
regarded simply as a cloak or device to effect unlawful results. 
This commission, in the enforcement of the law, is necessarily 
bound to ascertain the real purpose and object of the holding 
out; and in the prevention of preferences and other unlawful 
consequences it is entitled to and must ascertain the real situa- 
tion. In other words, whether a company or a person claiming 
to be a commen carrier is a common carrier at all and for all 
purposes is a question of fact, and whether the service performed 
for a particular person is a service of transportation or an in- 
dustrial service is also a question of fact. 

It follows from that view of the matter that the common 
ownership of an industry and of a railway that is held out as a 
common carrier and has some actual traffic for the public for hire 
is not in itself sufficient to divest the railway of its status as a 
common carrier. On the other hand, the fact that the rails, loco- 
motives and cars of an industry have been turned over to an 
incorporated railway company, owned and operated by the 
industry or in its interest, does not divest those appliances of 
their character as a plant facility if such in fact is the case. If 
the rails were laid and the equipment acquired for the use of 
the industry as a facility in the process of manufacture and pro- 
duction, and are so used, the fact that some outside traffic may be 
carried over the same rails does not modify the character of 
what is done over them for the industry. We must look at the 
thing done and scrutinize the manner in which it is done. We 
must ascertain what is its real relation to the industry. If in sucha 
case the tracks and equipment are a facility of the plant and are 
so used in the process of manufacture, what is thus done for the 
controlling industry cannot be regarded as a service of trans- 
portation. It is clear that a division allowed by a public carrier . 
out of the rate under such circumstances is a rebate to the in- 
dustry. But again, it must be added that the real relation of the 
tracks and locomotives to the industry is a question of fact that 
is not controlled by considerations of mere ownership, but by a 
correct understanding of the service thus performed for the con- 
trolling industry. 

It is clear, therefore, that the time has come when the com- 
mission must draw a line at some point between what is trans- 
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portation and what is industry, and must distinguish between what 
is a facility of transportation and what is a plant facility or a tool 
of the industry. In the present state of the law it is not less clear, 
however, that the question is not susceptible of solution on general 
grounds; that no general rule or principle may be laid down 
that will do exact justice in all cases; and that the only safe 
course is to ascertain and determine on the facts disclosed in 
each case what is the real relation between the tap line and the 
industry by which or in the interest of which it was constructed 
and is now operated. With that view of the matter in mind we 
have carefully analyzed the testimony offered by each of the tap 
lines appearing of record and shall presently state each case in 
a summary outlining the features shown of record that we re- 
gard as of importance. 

Before doing that, however, it may be well to look for a 
moment into the practice of the trunk lines in this territory in 
connection with their lumber traffic: 

It is our understanding that in some cases the trunk lines have 
connected their rails with the mills by constructing spur tracks 
at their own expense; in other cases they have furnished the 
rails and the ties and the lumber companies have borne the ex- 
pense of the grading and construction, and in a number of cases 
the lumber companies have built the connection entirely at their 
own cost, either directly or through their tap lines. In some in- 
stances the original spur or switch track built by the trunk line 
to the mill still remains and could be used; as a matter of fact, 
however, the tap line connection subsequently built is actually 
used. In some cases, where the tap line has connected the mill 
with the trunk line, the spur track of the trunk line to the mill 
has been torn up. In some instances the trunk line is still closely 
connected with the mill by an available switch track, but in order 
to give the appearance of a real service the tracks of the tap line 
have been laid parallel to the trunk line to a more distant switch 
connection. 

In all cases it is apparently the practice of the trunk lines, 
where no allowance is made, to set the empty car at the mill and 
to receive the loaded car at the same point. Indeed, they do this 
in many cases even when allowance is made to the tap line. But 
whenever this service is performed by the trunk line, it is in- 
cluded in the lumber rate and is done without additional charge. 
In some instances the switch or spur track. connecting the mill 
with the trunk line is as much as three miles long. In other 
words, by their common practice the public carriers interpret the 
lumber rate as applying from mills in this territory apparently as 
far as three miles from their own lines. So far as the manufac- 
tured lumber is concerned, it may therefore be said that where 
a mill has a physical connection with a trunk line and is not 
more than three miles distant the transportation offered by the 
trunk line commences at the mill. If, therefore, a lumber com- 
pany, having a mill within that distance of a trunk line, under- 
takes, by arrangement with the trunk line, to use its own power 
to set the empty car at the mill and to deliver it when loaded to 
the trunk line it is doing for itself what the trunk line, under its 
tariffs, offers to do under the rate. In such a case the lumber 
company may therefore fairly be said to furnish a facility of 
transportation for which it may reasonably be compensated 
under Section 15 whether its tap line is incorporated or unincor- 
porated. In other words, the lumber company thus does for 
itself what the trunk line does with its own power at other mills 
without additional charge, and what it must therefore do for the 
particular lumber company without additional charge. Under 
such circumstances we think the lumber company, under Section 
15, may have reasonable compensation when it relieves the trunk 
line of the duty. But an allowance under such circumstances is 
lawful only when the trunk line prefers, for reasons of its own 
and without discrimination, to have the lumber company perform 
the service. It is not lawful when the lumber company refuses 
to permit the trunk line to do the work. No allowance, however, 
ought to be made by a trunk line to a lumber company where the 
mill is within, say, 1,000 ft. of the trunk line. We should regard 
an allowance under such circumstances as a mere device to ef- 
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fect an unlawful payment to the lumber company. We should 
take the same view of an allowance where a short switch track 
to the mill has been torn out or is still available but not used in 
order to give the appearance of a longer haul to the mill over a 
spur or switch track constructed by the lumber company or by 
its tap line. 

Where a mill is distant more than three miles from a trunk 
line and is connected with the latter by a tap line not recognized 
by this commission as a common carrier, no allowance or divi- 
sion may lawfully be made by a trunk line either to the lumber 
company or to its tap line. Such a lumber company, although 
using rails, stands in no better position under the law with re- 
spect to its lumber than does a lumber company that uses other 
means of delivering its lumber to a public carrier. But where a 
mill is more than three miles distant from a trunk line and is 
connected with it by a tap line organized as a common carrier 
and so recognized by this commission, the mill is to be regarded 
as a shipping point equally with all other mill points in the ex- 
tensive rate group which the trunk-line carriers have defined in 
this territory; and the lumber rate is to be regarded as in effect 
from the mill, the tap line being entitled to a division thereof ac- 
cording to the extent of its participation in the through service 
under the through rate. 

This view of the matter, it must be clearly understood, is based 
upon the particular conditions that we find existing in this lum- 
ber territory and the rate adjustment which there obtains. We 
shall not endeavor at this time to fix the allowances that may be 
made under Section 15 to a lumber company furnishing a facil- 
ity for the transportation of its lumber from its mill in the man- 
ner and under the conditions described, or to fix the divisions on 
the lumber haul that may be paid by the trunk lines to tap lines 
herein recognized by the commission as common carriers. The 
basis of such allowances and divisions may be proposed by trunk 
lines for our approval after conference with the parties in in- 
terest. It must also be understood that a tap line herein recog- 
nized by us as a common carrier can not expect to continue to 
be so recognized if it does not itself recognize its obligations as 
a common carrier under the act to regulate commerce by con- 
forming its accounting methods to the requirements of the com- 
mission, by filing annual reports and lawful tariffs, by obeying 
the hours of service law and the safety-appliance acts, so far as 
they are applicable, and otherwise fulfilling the obligations and 
duties imposed by the act on carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. We have no authority to overlook the failure of any 
company claiming to be a common carrier to fulfill all the re- 
quirements of the act and to comply with the rules and regula- 
tions of the commission; and we shall regard any omission of 
its duty in this respect by a tap line as tending to show that its 
claim to be a common carrier is a mere device or attempt to 
justify allowances and divisions. 

Each case must stand upon its own facts. But two conditions 
are clearly essential in all cases: No tap line that is, in fact, a 
common carrier engaged in interstate commerce may haul the: 
logs to the mill of the proprietary company free of charge, as is 
the case in many of the instances before us. A free service is: 
inherently unlawful. Nor may a trunk line set up a milling-in- 
transit privilege with a common carrier tap line by which the- 
lumber rate is extended back through the mill point to the tree: 
in the forest unless it pursues the same course with respect to: 
forests on its own line. That would be an unlawful preference. 

With scarcely an exception the officers of the tap line are 
officers of the lumber company in the interest of which it is 
owned and operated. Throughout the record it was frankly 
admitted that they make use of the privilege of free transporta- 
tion extended to them by the trunk lines even when traveling: 
on the business of the lumber company and in the capacity of an: 
officer of the lumber company. In one case “car and party” 
passes are shown to have been used. This is another of the- 
advantages to industries that own short lines serving their plants, 
and which they have caused to be incorporated as common car- 
riers. The use of such free transportation we regard as al- 
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together improper and unlawful, even though the holder may 
be an officer of a tap line that we have found to be a common 
carrier. The affairs of the proprietary lumber company are so 
interwoven with the affairs of the tap line as to make it im- 
possible to admit the right under the law of an officer of a tap 
line to use free transportation, 

Our finding is that in none of.the cases that follow (descrip- 
tions of individual cases omitted in this abstract) does the tap 
line perform a service of transportation as a common carrier 
either in the movement of the lumber of the proprietary com- 
pany from its mill to the trunk line or in the movement of its 
logs from the forest to its mill. 

Chairman Prouty, concurring: 

While I do not dissent from the conclusions finally announced 
in the majority opinion, I do dissent from the implication 
that the building of branch-line railways, whether denominated 
tap lines, industrial lines or what not, by those persons who own 
an industry to be served by these railways, should be discour- 
aged by this commission. While the industrial line and the tap 
line have been the medium through which the grossest dis- 
criminations have been perpetrated in the past my belief is that 
these unlawful practices can be stopped without the sligthest 
difficulty and that the thing itself should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. This view, which I have entertained from 
the first, is confirmed by observation and reflection, and I de- 
sire to keep it clearly before the public. 

My meaning can be best illustrated by the accompanying 
rough diagram: 

Let us assume that AB is a 100-mile section of a trunk-line 
and that CD is a branch extending from C to D. The section 
traversed by this railway produces lumber, coal, stone, perhaps 
various commodities. The principle is the same in all cases, 
although the application might somewhat differ. 

X, Y, and Z are localities distant from the main line by about 
the same number of miles as C, but in these localities the in- 
dustry has not been developed. 

The railway AB applies to all points on its main line and to its 
branch line CD the same rate to markets of consumption. 
X, Y, and Z cannot be developed until railways are built, 
connecting these localities with the main line. Manifestly it is 
for the public interest that connecting lines shall be constructed, 
since otherwise a monopoly in the production of the commodity 
at points tributary to AB is possible. By whom shall these 
branch railways be built? 

Manifestly the owners of property at X may construct a road 
from X to AB and may transport the commodity manufactured 
from X to AB and there ship it to destination. The cost of 
rendering this service may be, if lumber, 3 cents per 100 Ibs.; 
if coal, 10 cents per ton. Whatever the cost, it is plain that 
the operator at X is at a disadvantage as compared with the 
operator at C by the exact amount of this charge, and it fre- 
quently and perhaps usually happens that the advantage thereby 
obtained by the industry at C is sufficient to entirely prevent, 
certainly for a long time, the development at X, Y, or Z. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the railway AB absolutely 
dictates the development of this region. If it elects to construct 
its branch line to C, that locality becomes valuable, whereas if 
it goes to X or to Y those are the favored locations. It must be 
admitted that it is most unfortunate to put the development of 
a country into the hands of a main-line railway as this of neces- 
sity does. My own belief is that those persons interested in the 
localities other than C should be permitted, where circumstances 
justify, to construct a railway from X to the main line; that 
the main line AB should be required to establish in connection 
with the branch line from X the same rate which it applies 
from its branch line at C, and should be required to accord to 
the branch line in the way of a division a sum which is fairly 
equivalent to the expense which it incurs in originating this 
traffic at C and handling it from C to D. This is certainly in 
the public interest; what valid objection can be urged against it? 
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Consider this, first, from the standpoint of the main-line rail- 
way. That road transports the traffic from C to D at a certain 


cost and from D to destination at a certain other cost. If from 
the through rate there be deducted the cost of transporting the 
business from C to D, there remains the service from the main- 
line point D to destination. If, now, it allows the other branch 
line from X the same amount, it becomes a matter of indiffer- 
ence, so far as its profit as a railway is concerned, whether traffic 
originates upon its own branch line at C or upon the independent 
branch line at X. 

This might be urged, possibly, that if the mine or the forest 
at X is developed the mine or the forest at C may produce less, 
and the main line may therefore have less business for its own 
branch; but this is a matter of small consequence, which ought 
not to weigh in the general conclusion. Its profit is not made 
upon the branch line but upon the main line. 

If this railway AB itself owns lands at C which it desires to 
develop, then manifestly it is for its advantage that the branch 
line from X should not be constructed; or, if those persons in- 
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terested in the main line and potential in the direction of its 
policy own lands at C, it is manifestly for their interest that no 
other similar industry should be developed; but the function of 
a railway in these modern days has come to be, not the ex- 
ploitation of its private property used in other than its trans- 
portation purposes nor in the enriching of those who sit in its 
directorate, but rather in serving the entire public impartially 
and for a reasonable consideration. 

From the standpoint of the main line railway, considered 
purely as a railway, there is no reason why the branch line from 
X should not be permitted to connect and should not be allowed 
a suitable division. It should be carefully noted that this only 
applies in its entirety to instances where the main line estab- 
lishes a blanket rate upon its main line, as is usually done with 
producing points in case of lumber, coal, etc., and where it ex- 
tends that rate to its own branch lines. If a fair mileage scale 
were applied, both to main line and to branch line, these diffi- 
culties would largely disappear. My proposition only goes to 
this: That the main-line road should be required to put the 
industry at the end of the independent branch line upon sub- 
stantially the same basis that it puts the industry at the end of 
its own branch line or at a corresponding point upon its main 
line. 

Consider this matter now, from the standpoint of the mine 
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or the mill. Compare the operator at C with his competitor 
at X. 

The distance from the main line to C is the same as from the 
main line to X. There is no reason why the rate from X ought 
not to be the same as the rate from C. Suppose the same rate 
is applied and is paid by both these competing operators. Look- 
ing to the mill and to the company which owns and operates the 
mill, manifestly there is no discrimination. 

But it is said that the same individuals who own the industry 
at X also own the capital stock of the railway which leads from 
X to the main line, and that therefore they have finally the 
benefit of whatever division is allowed to this independent branch 
line. 

This branch line is performing a legitimate common-carrier 
service, exactly the same service from X which is performed 
from C. The agency which performs that service from X is 
entitled to a fair compensation to exactly the same extent as is 
the agency which performs that service from C. 

If, now, the expense of constructing and operating the rail- 
way from X to D is such as to leave no net return out of the 
divisions allowed by the main line, then the individuals who own 
the mine at X have received nothing beyond that received by 
those who own the mine at C, although they have invested and 
devoted to the public service an additional amount of capital. 
If the net is sufficient to pay a fair return upon the fair value 
of the property, they have received exactly that to which they 
are entitled under the constitution of the United States. 

The mining company is not discriminated in favor of, for it 
pays the same rate as does the competitor at C. The individuals 
who own the railway from X to the main line are not discrimi- 
nated in favor of as against the individuals who own the mine 
at C, for they have only received a legitimate return upon the 
property which they have devoted to this public service, if it be 
a legitimate public service. It is true that if the division al- 
lowed to the independent branch line is excessive, that does 
work out a final discrimination, not in favor of the mine at X, 
but in favor of the individuals who own the railway and who 
also own that mine. The discrimination would be exactly the 
same if the divisions were, with respect to traffic, not produced 
at the mine, but handled from the mine of a competitor upon 
the branch, or with respect to an entirely different species of 
traffic. 

It is urged that this gives to the owner of property at X an 
advantage over the owner of similar property at Y, and this is 
true, for neither X nor Y can be developed without a railway. 
But that sort of discrimination arises out of the fact that the 
operator at X has the money or the means of securing the money 
with which to build the railway from X to the main line, while 
the owner at Y does not possess this means. Some day the im- 
portance of this aspect of the case may become such that the 
government itself will build and operate all these branches, but 
until then the most that can be done is to secure to all persons 
equality of opportunity, to give to the individual at Y, if he can 
find the money, the same chance which the individual at X 
possesses. 

In my opinion, this right to build branch lines and obtain 
recognition from the main line is becoming daily of more and 
more consequence. Our trunk lines have been built; many, per- 
haps most, of the branch lines remain to be built. Upon what 
inducement is this future development to take place? 

In the past branch lines have been often constructed to de- 
velop properties which the railway itself owned; still more fre- 
quently to develop properties owned by those who could in- 
fluence the policy of the main-line railway. 

Branch lines have often been constructed as stockjobbing 
propositions with a view to selling them at an extravagant price 
to the main line. These motives will not to any great extent 
operate in the future, and if there is to be a free development 
of our resources, if that development is not to be put entirely 
under the control of our railways and the influences which 
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dominate them, then the recognition of branch lines by the main 
line must be enforced. 

It is significant that the three states in which the tap lines 
under consideration are most developed—Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkansas—in every instance approve and insist upon the legal 
status of these railways, the reason being, as stated by their 
accredited representatives before this commission, that the recog- 
nition of the tap line promotes the development of the country 
by fostering the building of railways which will otherwise not 
be constructed and which the country absolutely needs. 

It is desirable that common carriers by rail should be strictly 
confined to their public functions and not permitted to engage 
in private commercial pursuits. While this may not be as im- 
perative in case of branch lines as with trunk lines, since the 
former can be subjected to a closer scrutiny and a higher de- 
gree of control, still the ideal condition would be one in which 
the carrier’s service was performed either by the government or 
by some private corporation with no interest whatever in the 
property transported. We should not, however, sacrifice the 
essential to the pursuit of the ideal, nor should we repress legiti- 
mate undertaking simply because some phases of the means em- 
ployed may result in abuse. Congress might prohibit all con- 
nection between railway and private industry. As to what has 
actually been done it may be observed: 

First. When Congress came to declare its will in this respect 
by the enactment of the commodities clause, lumber was ex- 
pressly excepted from the operation of that provision, thereby 
giving an implied sanction to unity of ownership between the 
lumber-carrying railway and the commodity which is carried. 

Second. The commodities clause itself is interpreted by the 
Supreme Court and as accepted by Congress since that inter- 
pretation does not prohibit a common ownership of industry 
and railway, provided the two are kept entirely separate and 
distinct in their operation. Inasmuch as the statute has not been 
changed since that interpretation was put upon it, it must be 
assumed that as so interpreted it represents the legislative will. 

If this commission prohibits the payment of any division in 
all cases where the railway is not a bona fide common carrier, 
and confines those divisions when properly allowable within 
proper limits, I am unable to see how harmful discrimination 
can result. 

One fact has been developed which does lead to slight dis- 
crimination and which we cannot apparently correct, and that is 
the issuing of passes to the officers of these common-carrier tap 
lines who are also owners and frequently officers engaged in 
the management of the industries. The use of these passes when 
traveling upon the business of the industry undoubtedly gives 
to that industry an advantage over its competitor. 

This is wrong and should be corrected—if not by the volun- 
tary action of the carriers who issue and honor these exchange 
passes, then by Congress. But let it be noted that this vice is 
not confined to the insignificant tap line. Directors of main- 
line railways are almost invariably engaged in private business, 
in the course of which free transportation is used. 

Discrimination of this kind ought not to exist, but it will con- 
tinue to exist until common carriers by rail are prohibited from 
issuing these exchange passes. When the issuing of free trans- 
portation by railway is restricted to railway employees who 
spend substantially their entire time in railway service, with 
such general exceptions as may be made upon sentimental 
grounds and which involve no element of commerce, discrimi- 
nation from this source will cease, and not until then. 

I do not wish at this time to enter upon any general discus- 
sion of this tap-line question; that I have done in previous re- 
ports; but only to restate my conviction that to prohibit or dis- 
courage legitimate enterprises of this character is to deal a seri- 
ous blow to the future development of this country. 

I may add that I do not fully concur in the suggestion that 
main-line carriers may make to the owners of private railways 
not common carriers allowances for the movement of lumber 
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I doubt whether this is a trans- 
portation service within the meaning of the fifteenth section; 
but even if the allowance might be under some circumstances 
lawful, we ought not to invite it. 


from the mill to the main line. 


There is no essential difference between a private railway 
operated by steam and a tramway or a dray. When once the 
door is opened there is no stopping place. I believe that all 
these services should be performed by the railway itself and 
that the shipper, instead of receiving an allowance for these ac- 
cessorial services, should be compelled to pay a _ reasonable 
charge for every service rendered outside the ordinary trans- 
portation. 








THE INTEREST OF EMPLOYEES IN_ EF- 
FICIENCY OF OPERATION.* 
BY W. W. FINLEY, 


President, Southern Railway. 

In the common language of the day, we who work for railways 
are classed as officers and employees. There is, however, nq 
hard and fast line separating these two classes. The way to the 
top is open in the railway service of the United States. The 
capable and loyal employee of today is the officer of tomorrow, 
and we are all, in the broad meaning of the term, railway em- 
ployees engaged, in our respective capacities, in carrying on the 
great work of transportation. 

When I call attention to the tendency of the present era in the 
direction of decreasing the revenue units while, at the same 
time, increasing the expense units of our operations, every one 
here will, at once, appreciate the stupendous task that is imposed 
upon us railway employees so to increase the output of our 
work, through greater efficiency of individual effort, as to insure 
the unit of net results being maintained and even materially in- 
creased. 

As railway employees, we are interested in greater efficiency 
of operation because of its effect upon the earnings of the com- 
panies by which we are employed. Our interests are identical 
with those of the owners of the properties, for our salaries and 
wages, funds for fuel, materials and supplies, and every expense 
incident to the operation of the railway, for taxes, interest, and 
dividends all come from the same source—the gross earnings. 
On superficial consideration, it might be thought that the railway 
employee is interested only in gross earnings being sufficient to 
run the road and to provide employment for him and funds with 
which to pay him, and that he is not concerned with net income 
in any way. This is far from the truth, for if we, as railway 
employees, are to reap the full reward of faithful and efficient 
service, we must see to it that, not only is the wage-paying 
power maintained, but that the net results achieved through our 
services are such as are defined in the recent report of the Rail- 
road Securities Commission to President Taft and by him sub- 
mitted to Congress as, “under honest accounting and responsible 
management, will attract the amount of investors’ money needed 
for the development of our railway facilities.” 

In a growing country, such as the United States, there is a 
constant demand for increased transportation service, calling for 
additional facilities on existing railways and the construction of 
new lines. It is transportation which has, more than any other 
one agency, made the United States the wonderfully progressive 
and prosperous country it is. Transportation companies have, in 
the face of steadily lowered rates, increased the extent and 
raised the quality of their service, and, at the same time, steadily 
increased their expenditures and work for the development of 
the country. Without transportation facilities its development 
would have been retarded and its progress slow. 

A growing railway has constant need of money. The pro- 
vision of additional facilities will call for the investment of large 
amounts of new capital in railway enterprises. Investors natu- 
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rally seek those fields in which the prospects for returns are fair 
and reasonably assured. They will put their money into railway 
enterprises, therefore, only if the returns from investments in 
railway properties are approximately equal to the returns secured 
from capital invested in other kinds of business. Whether or 
not this shall be true and railway development, with its ad- 
vantages for railway men, affording an ever widening field for 
employment and promotion, is to continue, will depend, in large 
measure, upon the efficiency with which the properties are 
operated, 

This is particularly true in the present era of railway regu- 
lation by state and federal authority. I should not be construed 
as criticising the policy of governmental regulation within its 
proper field. I am speaking of it on this occasion merely for the 
purpose of directing attention to its bearing on the subject I am 
discussing. If the demand for the product of a farm or a manu- 
facturing establishment is such as to make an advance in price 
possible, the margin between the cost of production and the sell- 
ing price can be increased by the simple method of advancing 
the latter. But the railways of the United States are not free 
to advance the price of their product. Whatever may be the 
demand for transportation, the price can not be increased with- 
out first securing governmental approval, which will always be a 
difficult thing to do. As a result of this condition, substantially 
the only way in which a railway can increase the margin between 
the cost of producing transportation—the expense unit—and 
its selling price—the earning unit—is by greater efficiency of 
operation—by more efficient solicitation, whereby a larger volume 
of traffic may be secured, and by greater efficiency, whereby the 
traffic may be handled at a reduced cost. 

I think it is clear, therefore, that all railway employees, what- 
ever may be their duties, are interested in efficiency and in the 
companies which they serve obtaining the best possible net re- 
sults. The practical question for us to consider is that of how 
greater efficiency can best be brought about and how each one 
of us, in his particular sphere of duty, can best aid in securing 
better results. We should, I think, be careful to differentiate 
between efficiency that is merely theoretical and that which is 
practical. There seems to be a tendency to carry the develop- 
ment of theoretical efficiency plans to an extent which sacrifices 
real practical efficiency for the system. We should not be led 
astray by beautifully worked-out schemes with elaborate machin- 
ery for their administration, but should test every plan by its re- 
sults in actual practice. If it results in saving a dollar at an ex- 
pense of less than a dollar it is good. If it costs a dollar or 
more to save a dollar it is worse than useless. 

The formulation of plans for obtaining greater efficiency of 
operation is the duty of those of us who are charged with rail- 
way management, but each of us can contribute to the success 
of such plans by making his individual service efficient. All that 
is necessary is that the individual employee shall know his duty 
and do it to the best of his ability. He should not only endeavor 
to perform his specific duties as effectively as possible, but he 
should seek at all times to co-operate intelligently and helpfully 
with all other employees in his own department and in other 
departments. I do not mean by this that he should seek to thrust 
his aid on others. If he does he will probably make a nuisance 
of himself, and if he spends his time attending to the business 
of others he is in danger of neglecting his own duties. There 
are, however, many opportunities for helpful co-operation and 
effective team-work. To enumerate all of the opportunities of 
this kind that may arise would make a long list, but the man 
who has the best interests of the service as a whole constantly 
in mind will be quick to recognize them as they occur, 

The highest efficiency of management consists in securing 
safety and efficiency of service by so conducting operations that 
expenditures will bear a fair and reasonable relation to the 
revenues of the company. Therefore, in the maintenance of 
the property and in conducting its operations otherwise, the 
factor of consistent economy should be ever in mind. The in- 
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telligent ordering and use of materials in roadway maintenance; 
the effective use of materials in shop and other operations; care- 
ful watch on storehouse supplies; close attention to fuel con- 
sumption; close check on and the proper use of stationery and 
other station supplies—these are only some of the things tending 
to greater efficiency. 

A phase of the general problem of greater efficiency with which 
the employees of the operating department are chiefly concerned 
and falling within the category of personal injuries—which places 
so heavy a burden on the railways of today—is the prevention of 
accidents. Some railway accidents are unavoidable by any hu- 
man means. Others are due to the carelessness or recklessness 
of passengers, trespassers, or others not in the employ of the 
companies, and their prevention is often beyond the power of 
the employees. Still others are clearly preventable. 

A recent writer on this subject has said that “every preventable 
accident is due to some failure or insufficiency of material, 
method, or man.” Materials and methods are largely in the 
control of the management, but shortcomings of the human 
element can be corrected only by the men themselves, and back 
of failures which, on their surface, may seem to be attributable 
to materials or methods, there may be faults of men. This is 
manifestly the case where an accident results from a defect in 
material which it was the duty of some one to detect and report, 
and we all know that the effectiveness of methods is largely de- 
pendent upon the attitude toward them of the men by whom they 
must be carried out. 

The absolute elimination of preventable accidents should be 
an end for which railway managers and employees should strive 
for two reasons: first, because it is our primary duty to the 
public to safeguard the lives and property entrusted to us for 
carriage; and, second, because of the large hole which payments 
on account of personal injuries and loss and damage make in the 
fund in which, as we have seen, owners and employees are alike 
interested. 

Preventable accidents are not limited to those which are the 
result of faults in train operation. We think first of these be- 
cause, when they happen, there is danger of appalling loss of life 
and great damage to property. We should not lose sight of 
accidents which attract less general notice, but which, in the 
aggregate, are of scarcely less importance. Injuries to employees 
received by falling from engines, cars, etc., although there were 
no defects in the equipment or negligence of others; or from 
crawling under or over cars; injuries resulting from striking 
cars in or about which there are men or teams loading or un- 
loading; obstructions on station platforms, resulting in injuries 
to passengers or employees; an engineer, “spotting” his engine 
at a water plug and moving the train while passengers are getting 
on and off—these are relatively minor causes, but just such 
causes result in a substantial number of accidents on the railways 
of the United States every year. A great majority of them 
could be eliminated if all employees did their duty all the time. 
It is the man who is constantly watchful of these things who 
acquires what has been termed the “safety habit” and who is not 
apt to neglect the big things. 

Just here, while speaking on the subject of preventable acci- 
dents, let me call attention to the great loss of life on American 
railways by trespassers on railway property. I will make no 
mention of the thousands of cases of personal injuries sustained 
annually by persons trespassing on railway property, in connec- 
tion with which the railways are called upon to pay out annually 
large sums, or of the great damage done to railway property 
caused by acts of trespassers. I will simply refer to the loss of life. 
The statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission show that 
no less than 51,083 people were killed while trespassing on the 
property of the railways of this country during the ten years, 
1902-1911, and that out of the total number of people, 10,396, 
killed for the year, ended June 30, 1911, 5,284, or more than 50 
per cent., were trespassers. The railways, at an expense of 
millions of dollars for the installation of block signals, have 
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carried the prevention of collisions so far that the total number 
of passengers and employees killed in such accidents annually 
is about 400. While we should aim, through greater efficiency of 
operation, to eliminate these accidents entirely, is it not worth 
while for the governments to take some action to stop the evil 
of trespassing which costs an average of over 5,000 lives annually? 
If for no other reason than for the protection of those who par- 
ticipate in it, trespassing should be abolished in some way. I 
mention this in the hope that not only those interested in the 
welfare and prosperity of our railways, but in the welfare of 
the nation, will do everything that is within their power to aid 
in bringing about the enactment of such reasonable and helpful 
legislation as will result in a great saving of life, and, at the 
same time, relieve the railways of the country of considerable 
trouble and expense. 

Still another phase of efficiency of operation which concerns 
us all is involved in our relations with the public. A railway 
company, controlling a public highway and exercising a monopoly 
of transportation over it, owes various duties to the public. It 
is our duty to handle the traffic entrusted to us as promptly and 
efficiently as possible and to endeavor, to the best of our ability, 
to make our service satisfactory to our patrons. In this way 
we can all help our traffic organizations, for satisfactory service 
is the most effective solicitation. The railway man should never 
miss an opportunity to make a friend for himself and for his 
company, bearing in mind that the infrequent traveler or the 
small shipper of today may be the constant traveler or the big 
shipper of tomorrow and that public opinion which controls 
governmental policies relative to our business is made up of the 
aggregate of individual opinions. 

This rather plain talk that I have given you this evening 
should not be construed as indicating an opinion on my part that 
railway employees, as a class, are inefficient. My opinion is 
just the contrary. My entire business life has been devoted to 
the railway service in different capacities and in different parts 
of the country. I know the men in all departments of the service. 
I know the conditions under which they work and the exacting 
nature of their duties. With this knowledge, I am proud to be 
able to say that the great army of railway men of the United 
States need not fear comparison, as to character, ability, and 
general efficiency, with any other body of men in our own or 
any other country. Taking into consideration the circumstances 
under which it was constructed, the conditions under which it is 
operated, and the relatively low compensation it receives for its 
services, the American railway system is the most efficient trans- 
portation agency in the world. It has been made so by the 
American railway man. But, in common with all mankind, we 
have our faults and our shortcomings, and it is by frankly 
recognizing them and earnestly striving to correct them that 
we can advance to constantly greater efficiency in railway opera- 
tion. 





Until quite recently the Tasmanian government made it an in- 
variable policy to permit none other than British or Australian 
manufacturers to compete in tenders for supplies, and to pur- 
chase nothing in any other country that could be obtained in 
Great Britain or Australia. However, in October, 1911, the Tas- 
manian railways were placed by the state parliament under the 
control of a commissioner, who is to hold office for four years,. 
and have full authority to operate the railway system on busi- 
ness principles, and independent of any political considerations. 
Shortly after assuming office some steel rails were purchased in 
England through the agent general in London, and with regard 
to the tenders having as usual been restricted to British manu- 
facturers, an American firm wrote to the new commissioner to 
the effect that it could have landed the rails in Tasmania at about 
$3.60 per ton cheaper than the price at which they were supplied 
from England. The commissioner wrote in reply that the next 
time any steel rails were required, American as well as English 
firms would be given the opportunity to submit bids. 











Fourth Article. 
15 Per Cent. 


of the Roofs 


The earlier articles in this series considered the heavy damages 
to freight caused by the use of poorly constructed cars. Side 
doors, grain doors, box car sides and ends have been discussed, 
attention being directed to the poor construction; suggestions 
have also been made as to satisfactory designs for these parts. 
The recommendation has been made that the American Railway 
Association establish a bureau to see that all cars are designed 
and constructed with a view to transporting freight safely and 
without damage. 


END DOORS. 


The end doors on the average box car are in most cases neither 
grain proof nor water proof. Where they are located below the 
grain line, provision should be made so that they may be boarded 
over to prevent the loss of grain by leakage. To accomplish 
this successfully any bolts which pass through the car near 


Fig. 50—Inside View of a Defective Box Car End Door. 


the door opening must be applied so that the heads or ends will 
come flush with the inside lining of the car. One important 
railway system which ordered thousands of box cars a few years 
ago with the end door below the grain line clearly specified 
that this was to be done, but the inspectors at the car builders’ 
plant carelessly overlooked the importance of this provision and 
the bolts were made from % to 14 in. too long, and have since 
been the cause of much loss, due to the leakage of grain, be- 
cause the agent or shipper in applying the grain boards cover- 
ing the door will not take the time to cut them out to clear the 
bolts. 

The box car end door shown in Fig. 50 was found on a car 
which was being loaded with high grade merchandise at a 
freight house. The hasp hook had been torn off and the door 
was nailed on the end of the car and could easily be removed. 


DEFECTIVE BOX CARS AND DAMAGED FREIGHT. 


Better End Doors Are Needed. 








Less Than 
in Service Are Waterproof. 


The door opening was large enough to allow a man to climb 
through and remove fairly large packages of freight. The 
cracks between the boards which formed the door, and the open- 
ings where the door fitted against the end of the car, were such 
as to allow cinders and water to enter easily. While the con- 
dition of this dcor was particularly bad, a close examination of 
a considerable number of cars showed that the end doors gen- 
erally were in bad shape, and such as to cause a considerable 
loss, due both to damaged freight, because of the entrance of 
moisture, cinders and dust, and to the opportunities that were 
offered for pilfering from the car. 

A satisfactory end door construction, which is used on the 
Santa Fe standard 40-ton box cars, is shown in Figs. 51 and 52. 
The door is well above the grain line and is made of % in. 
pressed steel. The door opening is 8 in. high and 2 ft. long. 
The Z bar guides in which the door slides, and the galvanized 














Fig. 51—Inside View of Santa Fe Box Car End Door. 


iron flashing over the upper Z bar, together with a large over- 
lap at the ends of the door, prevent any possibility of moisture 
entering the car at this point. The door is large enough for 
the loading or unloading of long material, but not large enough 
for a man to climb through; it has given good satisfaction. 
Some idea of its location on the end of the car may be gained 
from the end view of one of these cars. shown in Fig. 53. 


LEAKY ROOFS. 


It requires only a casual examination of the insides of. the 
roofs of box cars to show that comparatively few of them are 
water proof. Evidences of the leakage will be shown by the 
stains on the carlines. During a heavy rain at Springfield, Mo., 
on August 23, 1911, one of the general traveling agents of the 
Frisco, accompanied by the assistant superintendent of motive 
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power, made an inspection of 52 cars at the mechandise plat- 
form, which does not have a shed protection. Thirty-eight of 
the 52 box cars were found to be leaking through the roof and 
seven through the sides. There was a total of 152 roof leaks 
in the 38 cars, or an average of four to the car. Cars from a 
number of the important roads throughout the country were 
found leaking, indicating that this condition is quite general. 
Shippers of tin plate in the Pittsburgh district find it neces- 
sary to give the roofs of the cars a hose test to locate those 
which are moisture proof and suitable for carrying their prod- 
uct. When a box car is placed for loading in the Jones & 
Laughlin plant, two men take a hose to the roof of the car 
and spray it with a water pressure of about 20 lbs. Not over 


15 per cent. of the cars will stand this test without leaking. 

In some districts the cement shippers follow the same prac- 
tice. Probably not much more than 10 per cent. of the cars in 
this country can pass this test without requiring repairs or special 
It is just as necessary to have strictly 


work of some kind. 
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plastic material between a board roof, and an outside tin roof, 
which would be more expensive but would be durable and 
satisfactory. 

A recent stroll over the tops of a large number of box cars 
indicated a rather startling condition, and the cars examined 
bore the names of some of the most important roads in the 
country. Outside metal roofs were found loose and open at 
the joints, exposing the wood underneath and offering the 
most favorable condition for leakage during rainy weather. In- 
side metal roofs covered with boards at the top were found 
with the boards loose and nails projecting upward. Metal roofs 
which appeared to be perfectly secure showed signs of leakage 
on the carlines and along the ridge pole of the car, because of the 
through bolts being loosened, allowing moisture to work in 
under the head of the bolt and drip down into the car. The 
observations checked up in a most practical way the experience 
at the Springfield freight house of the Frisco. 

It is nct an easy matter to detect leaky roofs when the cars 
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iFig. 52—Details of End Door on Santa Fe Standard Box Car. 


moisture proof cars for carrying flour, grain and similar prod- 
ucts. _The additional cost of a good roof can easily be offset 
by damage to freight within a comparatively short time where 
an inferior roof is used. The trouble apparently is that those 
who design and specify the kind of equipment to use have no 
proper appreciation of the great amount of damage which is 
caused by leaky roofs. Added to this is the inconvenience to 
the shipper and the resulting dissatisfaction and spirit of 
criticism which is engendered. 

E. .D. Levy, assistant general manager of the Frisco Lines, 
who reported the above mentioned conditions at the Springfield, 
Mo., freight house to the General Managers’ Association of the 
Southeast, severely ‘criticized the metal roofs and stated that 
“the best roof I know of is a double board roof with a rub- 
beroid plastic roof, or some other plastic roof between the two 
boards.” This could perhaps be improved upon by placing the 


are standing still and in dry weather, but by riding in the car 
when it is in motion the stresses open up the cracks in the 
roofs so that daylight can often be seen through them; the weak 
spots also become apparent during a heavy and prolonged rain 
storm. While the problem of making a water tight roof is a 
severe one, yet it is not impossible of solution. Mr. Levy’s sug- 
gestion as to the double board roof with the plastic material 
between, is undoubtedly a good one. 

The roofs of the 40-ton Santa Fe box cars have given good 
satisfaction. In this case a metal roof is placed over the wooden 
roofing, but it is held rigidly along the center of the car and is 
arranged at the edges so that when the roof of the car becomes 
distorted, due to the stresses which occur when it is in service, 
or when it is being jacked up on one end or at the corners, the 
sheets can slip on each other at the sides and adjust themselves 
to the condition of the roof. This appears to be a logical solu- 
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tion of the problem. Another type of metal roof is arranged 
with the outside edge of the sheets held fast to the side plate, 
but with the sides and ends at the center of the car free to move. 
This type of roof is also said to be giving good satisfaction. 
It is simply impossible, without going to excessive weights, to 
make the framing and roof construction of a box or house car 
sufficiently strcng and rigid so that there will be no distortion 
or weavirg when it is in service, and particularly when it is sub- 
jected to rough handling. If the metal roof is held tight at both 
the center and the edges something must give way with a re- 
sulting leaky condition. 

Two rozds had a number of cars equipped with the same type 
of metal roc:f and with equally strong side frames and roof 
construction. The rcofs on one road gave good satisfaction. The 
other road claims to have very poor results and is figuring on 














Fig. 53—End of Santa Fe Box Car, Showing End Door Closed. 


replacing the roofs with another type. The first road, which by 
the way, has the reputation of maintaining its cars at a consider- 
ably lower cost than most of its neighbors, has certain regulations 
in force in the car department which require the roofs to be 
kept in first class repair all the time, and fluctuations in business 
are not allowed to interfere with the appropriation for this work. 
The second road, which is having such poor results has no sys- 
tematic method of following up roof repairs, and a car does not 
receive such repairs until it is in such bad shape as to make 
With the extremely rough treatment 
to which cars are subjected in these days it is essential that more 


them absolutely necessary. 


careful attention be given to their upkeep. 
Another feature of the Santa Fe box car which is deserving 


of attention is the carlines. These are so constructed that they 


add considerably to the strength and rigidity of the roof struc- 
ture. 


They consist of 4 in. I-beams, 9% lbs. per foot, split and 
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spread at the ends, as shown in Figs. 54 and 55. To prevent 
the beams from splitting further 5-16 in. holes are drilled 
through the web, as shown. This design has been criticized, 
and in fact did give some trouble, but it was due to the radius 
of the bend being made too short and the material not being in 
the proper condition when the bend was made. The feet or 
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Fig. 54—Detail of Carline Used on Santa Fe Box Car. 


ends of the carlines are not bolted to the side plates in a hap- 
hazard manner, but are securely held by the 5¢ in. U bolts which 
fit through the two holes in each foot and pass through cast- 
ings on the outside of the car against which the nuts bear. Un- 
doubtedly this strong roof construction will do much to reduce 
leakage, even if the roof covering itself is not of the best. 











Fig. 55—Application of Carline Used on Santa Fe Box Car. 


Leakage could often be prevented. if more care were used in 
the construction of the cars. For instance, holes for vertical 
bolts through the ridge pole are often bored much too large to 
facilitate the rapid fitting together of the parts. Horizontal bolt 
holes through the fascia and side plate are bored with the drili 
pointing downward when they could just as easily be made 
slanting slightly upward, thus avoiding any possibility of leak- 
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age. The railways should insist on more care being exercised 
in these respects, both in their own shops and at the car builders. 

Possibly the greatest detriment to getting a proper roof is 
the tendency on the part of the railways to try to cut down the 
first cost of the equipment to a minimum. For example, a car 
may be carefully designed with a certain number of metal car- 
lines. Someone, possibly in the mechanical department, possibly 
in the purchasing department, will conceive the idea that by cut- 
ting out one carline on each car several thousand dollars can be 
saved on an order of 1,000 cars. The change is made hurriedly 
and possibly without consulting the designer, and an apparently 
big saving is made—but what about the final result? Manufac- 
turers of metal car rocfing recommend certain weights of metal 
sheet, but often they are requested by the railway officers to 
provide a lighter weight material. The car roof manufacturer 
can make just as much profit cn the lighter weight roof, and if 
he will not furnish it his competitors probably will. The ridicu- 
lous part of this propositicn is that the railway officers often 
ask the same guarantee of life for the light weight as for the 
heavy weight material. 

To sum up, a good durable water proof roof can undoubtedly 
be provided if the railways will pay a proper price for it and 
provide a proper framing to support it. The higher first cost 
will be more than made up by the longer life of the roof and 
the better protection afforded to the lading. The roof should 
be flexible and metal roofs must not be too rigidly fastened to 
the roof frame. 

(To be continued.) 





AUTOMATIC SIGNALS ON THE TORONTO, 
HAMILTON & BUFFALO. 





The above named company has recently installed automatic 
block signals on its line between Grand Trunk Crossing, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and Vinemount, about ten miles. From Kinnear 
to Vinemount, 7 miles, this line is single track and the signals 
are so arranged and controlled that as against opposing trains 
this is one block section, while for following movements sev- 
eral trains may follow one another through short block sec- 
tions. The arrangement of these signals is shown in the illus- 
tration. Vinemount is a regular passing point. Kinnear is a 
day and night telegraph office. 

Six regular passenger trains cun in each direction over this 
section daily, and a similar number of regular freight trains. 
In addition there are from one to five extra freight trains daily. 
There is a4 heavy descending grade westbound, signal 27.1 being 
301 ft. higher than signal 33.2. This amounts to nearly a 1 
per cent. grade. The signaling between Hamilton and Kinnear, 
about three miles, has no special features. Power semi-auto- 
matic home signals have been provided in connection with the 
mechanical interlocking plant at Grand Trunk Crossing. The 
entrance to the receiving yard is at Kinnear. 

On account of the heavy up grade from Kinnear to Vine- 
mount three eastbound intermediate signals have been provided 
to permit close headway between eastbound trains, whereas only 
one westbound intermediate signal is required on account of the 
higher speed of westbound trains. Signal 34.1 governs move- 
ments to the westbound main of the double track section and 
clears as soon as the switches are set for this movement, pro- 
vided the block is unoccupied. Signals 27.1 westbound and 34.2 


K 34.1 
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eastbound govern movements into the single track block be- 
tween Kinnear and Vinemcunt. Signal 35.2, which repeats 
signal 34.2, is provided in order to hold eastbound trains back 
of the crossover at the end of the double track, when a west- 
bound train is approaching. Signal 35.2 is always regarded 
as an absolute signal, except under orders from the operator 
at Kinnear, and such orders are given only for switching move- 
ments into the yard. In case it is desired to make a switching 
movement from the eastbound track into the yard ahead of a 
westbound train which has not yet reached Vinemount, the 
operator opens a switch which prevents signal 34.2 from clear- 
ing; and this in turn leaves signal 27.1 free to clear for a west- 
bound train. 

Signal 27.1 clears when a westbound train enters the pre- 
liminary section at point marked “A,” provided no opposing 
train has cleared or passed signal 34.2 and there is no pre- 
ceding westbound train nearer than signal 31.1. As soon as a 
westbound train has cleared the block between 27.1 and 31.1, a 
following train will get a 45 deg. indication. Signal 27.1 will 
give a 90 deg. indication if the preceding train has passed signal 
34.1. 

The signal operation for eastbound trains is similar to that 
westbound, following trains getting the 45 deg. indication when 
running one block apart and the 90 deg. indication when run- 
ning two blocks apart. In other words the same facility is 
afforded for following trains as in the case of double track 
signaling. 

It will be noted that all intermediate signals are permissive. 
They are not required for protection against opposing trains, 
but only to facilitate following movements. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that when 27.1 clears for a westbound train, 
signals 29.2, 31.2 and 33.2 are set in the stop position; and 
signals 34.2 and 35.2 are, of course, prevented from clearing. 
Likewise when 34.2 clears for an eastbound train signal 31.1 
is set in the stop position as well as 27.1 being prevented from 
clearing. 

This arrangement is that of the “A P B” block system, as 
devised by the General Railway Signal Company, of Rochester, 
N. Y., and that company installed the signals. 





There are three private lines open for general traffic in Tas- 
mania, all situated in the western part of the island: The Emu 
Bay Railway, about 104 miles long, with headquarters at Burmie; 
the Mount Lyell Mining & Railway Company, about 52 miles 
long, with headquarters at Queenstown, and the Magnet Silver 
Mining & Railway Company’s line, about 10 miles long, with head- 
quarters at Mount Magnet, Tasmania. 


The Tasmanian government railways now comprise 470 miles, 
a gain of only about eight miles within the last five years. The 
total cost of construction and equipment of the lines open on 
June 30, 1911, was $19,827,178, representing a cost, of $42,160 
per mile. No information is given in government reports as to 
the precise cost of various supplies and equipment purchased, 
and when bids are accepted information concerning prices is not 
disclosed. Individuals or firms desiring to sell material there 
cannot expect to find out what prices the Tasmanian government 
might be willing to pay, but must state the prices at which 
they may be willing to sell. In the case of steel rails the average 
price paid is said to be about $50 per ton landed in Tasmania. 


F/.1 M 27./ 
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Automatic Block Signals on the Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo. 








LARGEST NON-ARTICULATED LOCOMOTIVE. 


A Maximum Theoretical Tractive Effort of 71,500 Lbs. Is 
Obtained with one Group of Drivers and Two Simple Cylinders. 


Five pairs of driving wheels have been considered as the largest 
practical number to be included in one group with a rigid frame, 
and when there is an average weight of over 60,000 lbs. for each 
pair, and cylinders are applied of such a size as to bring the 
factor of adhesion down to 4.22, it would seem as if the limit 
was practically reached for the non-articulated locomotive. Five 
engines fulfilling these conditions have recently been delivered 
to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy by the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. They are fitted with single leading and trailing trucks 


depends on the strength of the track and bridges, and in this 
respect the Mikado on the Chesapeake & Ohio is the largest of 
any locomotive shown in the table, although by no means the 
largest weight per driving axle now in service in this country. 
Figuring arbitrarily that the maximum indicated horespower wilk 
be delivered with a piston speed of 700 ft. per minute, which in 
the case of the locomotives shown in the table varies from 22% 
miles per hour for the 57 in. driver to 25 miles per hour for the 
64 in. wheel, it will be seen that the new Burlington engine 








BNE bc ckGs a ckebeekcks ons Shb55s nbs eek eekes cet hieeeneekcsekeee 

BE nL Ss Sc CURES EEE ESSEHSESEh SARE ES Soe SSS SOREK RAN SRS ee ¥eeoeSs 

I RN ot on a 

Vee OR GNIUEIO TOR cosas ab cnkccdsaceon 

POMOON ARS OR GLIVETS. 60. 0<.06000s0scenccces 

Average weight per driving axle, lbs 

OOD COILED. . ck cccccescésouses%sn 71,500 
ETS Ae a een ee eee 2,750 
ES ES ES eee ea 5,161 
ERNEST OUNNRDE OUT Win 665s. deic sk pkcsss 00 bs066000000005060 
gurement bestink Barter, OG; ft. o «50s sstsewesseceeecccncenccces 6,616 
Evaporation per sq. ft. of evaporating heating surface, lbs.j....... 11.2 
Cylinders, .diameter and stroke, if ....5éc0eccscccccdesccsscceseses 30 x 32 
RCT OE PUNE ER CL kn al cucas sabes reab ob eebinsbes oeenues 60 


* Taken at 700 ft. per minute piston speed, tractive effor1t assumed to be 


+ Steam consumption assumed to be 21 lbs. water per horsepower hour. 
t Includes the feed water heater. 








Cc. B.&Q N.Y¥.c. Erie. G. N. Cc. &O. 

2-6-6-2 2-6-6-2 2-8-2 2-8-2 2-8-2 
361,650 354,000 320,600 287,000 315,000 
304,500 301,500 237,150 220,000 243,000 
84 85.2 74 76.5 77.1 
50,750 50,250 59,288 55,000 60,750 
70,500 67,500 57,460 57,460 60,800 
2,900 2,475 2,330 2,330 2,500 
5,090¢ 4,393 4,155 4,720 4,051 
464 966.3 843 871 845 
5,786 5,842.5 5,419.5 6,026.5 5,318.7 

12 11.85 11.75 10.4 12.9 
23&35x32 21%&34x32 28 x 32 28 x 32 29x 28 

64 57 63 63 5 


.62 of the maximum. 








which together carry 76,900 Ibs., making the total weight of the 
locomotive 378,700 lbs., of which nearly 80 per cent. is on drivers. 

These locomotives were ordered after considerable experience 
with articulated locomotives of the 2-6-6-2 type of practically 
thé same power, as well as with Mikado and consolidation loco- 
motives ranking with the largest of their type. It thus appears 
that for this service a simple locomotive of the non-articulated 
type fitted with a high degree superheater was considered prefer- 


is slightly less than the Mallet on the same road, but that it ex- 
ceeds all other engines on the list. Even this large power is 
obtained with a very reasonable average evaporation per square 
foot of heating surface. 

Boiler-—The boiler measures 88% in. in diameter, and is of 
the straight top type, although the third sheet increases to a 
diameter of 9614 in. at its connection to the firebox. The slope 
is all placed at the bottom of the barrel to give a larger water 
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Most Powerful Non-Articulated Locomotive; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


able to the articulated compound designs already in use on that 
road. These include engines fitted with superheaters, reheaters 
and feed water heaters, as well as an earlier design, which in- 
cluds none of these appliances. 

There is shown in the accompanying table two locomotives 
of the lighter 2-6-6-2 type and several of the latest examples of 
the 2-8-2 type in comparison with this 2-10-2 type. It will be 
seen that while the Mallets have a somewhat larger percentage of 
weight on drivers, the new locomotives do not compare very 
badly in this respect and are of course a considerable improve- 
ment over the Mikados. The average weight per driving axle 


space around the bottom of combustion chamber. As a further 
improvement to the circulation at this point the front water leg 
is sloped upward on an easy curve and has a width of 6 in. The 
clearance around the bottom of the combustion chamber is ap- 
proximately 7 in. The tubes and flues are 22 ft. 71% in. in 
length, there being 285 of the former 2% in. in diameter and 30 
superheater flues 6 in. in diameter. The combustion chamber 
is about 27 in. long and it, with the firebox, has a total heating 
surface of 320 sq. ft., giving the boiler a total evaporative heat- 
ing surface of 5,161 sq. ft. Assuming a steam consumption of 


21 lbs. per indicated horsepower and the maximum horsepower 
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given, it will be seen that the average evaporation per square 
foot of evaporative heating surface required will be about 11.2 
Ibs. of water per hour, a figure below any of the others shown 
in the table with the exception of one. This clearly indicates that 
the boiler is of ample capacity. 

There are no features of particular interest in the construction 
of the boiler. The crown of the combustion chamber is sup- 
ported at the top by two T-bars hung on expansion links and 
the remainder of the boiler is radially stayed. There are 501 
flexible staybolts placed in the sides, throat and back head. 

Emerson superheaters, having a surface of 970 sq. ft. on the 
steam side of the elements and headers, have been applied to 
these locomotives. They comprise 30 double looped elements, 
15 on each header. The superheater tubes are 134 in. diameter 
outside and are placed inside of 6 in. flues. These superheaters are 
of the latest design of this type, wherein the saturated and super- 
heated steam headers are in separate castings bolted together 
in such a way as to allow a slight movement, permitting un- 
equal contraction and expansion. 

Assume that an efficiency of combustion is obtained on these 
locomotives which will give an evaporation of 8 lbs. of water 
per lb. of coal; to develop the maximum horse power of the 
engine with a steam consumption of 21 Ibs. per horse power 
hour will require over 7,200 lbs. of coal per hour. On the 
district where these locomotives are to be used, viz., Beardstown 
division in Illinois, conditions are such that the maximum capac- 
ity will be required practically all of the time, and while there are 
some firemen capable of handling this amount of fuel, the aver- 
age fireman cannot do so. It therefore seemed necessary if 
the capacity of the locomotive is to be utilized, to either provide 
a stoker or to equip for burning oil. The former method was 
preferable and the Barnum stoker which has been developed 
on this road has been fitted to the five locomotives. 

Stoker.—This stoker is of the underfeed type employing screw 
conveyors of a constantly decreasing diameter toward the front 
end of the firebox, which are set in troughs just below the level 
of the grates. Above the conveyors in each trough are a series 
of inclined plates, adjustable for height and inclination. The 
clearance between the conveyor and the bottom of the trough 
can also be adjusted to secure the most satisfactory results. 
The conveyors are operated by a transverse worm shaft under 
the cab deck which is rotated by two small steam engines se- 
cured on the outside of the frames. There are four troughs 
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A coal crusher driven by a 6 in. x 6 in. steam engine is located 
on the tender and delivers coal to a belt conveyor which trans- 
fers it to a transverse trough from which it is discharged into 
the longitudinal feed troughs. A Ryan-Johnson coal pusher is 
fitted in the coal space of the tender. 

There is no arch in the firebox, but a brick wall 9 in. thick 
is built in the combustion chamber and is extended up to a point 
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38 in. below the crown sheet. The inside of this wall is 16% 
in. back of the tube sheet. 

Because of the arrangement of the stoker it was not possible 
to use the usual plate support at the back end of the firebox 
and two vertical expansion links are employed. These are lo- 
cated 56 in. apart transversely, placing them outside of the 
frames, and the cast steel deck plate is extended out and fitted 
with heavy ribs to form a suitable support. 

Cylinders.—Cast iron cylinders, each including half the saddle 
in the customary manner, have been employed. Since the super- 


eccecceTafe Flexible Stays 





Straight Top Boiler With Combustion Chamber; 


and conveyors set 28 in. apart, and between them are the grate 
bars. Each of the three sections of the grate are arranged to 
shake in two groups, and each grate bar is set in a rectangular 
frame which can be tilted through a wide angle for dumping the 
fire. Below each of the three sections of the grate is an inde- 
pendent ash pan having two hoppers. All of these hoppers are 


of the self-clearing type and are fitted with cast iron swinging 
doors. 





Burlington 2-10-2 Type Locomotive. 


heater has two separate headers, an equalizer pipe connecting 
the steam passages in the cylinders has been provided. The 
cylinder barrel walls are made unusually thick—2 in.—because of 
their large diameter. Cast steel piston heads of the dished type 
fitted with cast iron bearing rings 6 in. in width, except at the 
bottom where they are widened to 8 in., are used. The 15 in. 
piston valves are of the double ported design similar to those 
employed by the same builders on the Nashville, Chattanooga 
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& St. Louis Pacific type locomotives. 
valves of the Sheedy type are provided and relief valves are 
tapped into the live steam passages. The guides for the valve 
stem crosshead are cast in one piece with the back steam-chest 
head. A Ragonet power reverse gear is employed. 
Frames—The frames are steel castings 6 in. wide with sepa- 
rate rear sections 4% in. wide. Included in the castings at 
the proper points are thin webs for suitably attaching the frame 
braces. By this method the frame itself is not weakened by the 
numerous transverse bolt holes, and at the same time the braces 
have a better bearing and are more securely fastened. The 
construction and arrangement at the front pedestal and around 
the cylinders is particularly interesting. Separate front rails 
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Tranverse frame braces are liberally employed and include a 
horizontal steel casting just back of the cylinders, which is 
bolted to the cylinder castings as well as the frames. Between 
the first and second pair of driving wheels the guide yoke acts 
as a frame brace and the valve gear bearer answers this pur- 
pose between the second and third pair. Just at the rear of the 
second pedestal is also a heavy cast steel ribbed brace in a ver- 
tical position secured to the 114 in. webs forming part of the 
main frame castings. A similar brace is found in front of the 
fifth pedestal. Between the third and fourth and the fourth and 
fifth drivers are heavy horizontal frame braces which also act 
as supports for the boiler braces. Shoes and wedges are of 
bronze and the pedestal binders are of cast steel lugged and 
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Barnum Underfeed Stoker Applied to Burlington 2-10-2 Type Locomotive. 


at the top and bottom are employed, but the bottom rail of 
the main frame is also carried forward underneath the cylinders 
for a distance of about 39 in. This extends below the lower 
front rail, which is of cast steel and arranged to accurately fit 
into the main frame back as far as the pedestal leg. The front 
rail includes a lip 2% in. thick extending down on the inside of 
the main frame for its full length, and also up the inside of the 
front pedestal leg nearly to the top. This inner lip has a stiffen- 
ing web in the corner and also extends downward on the inside 
below the main frame, ending in a jaw which carries the bear- 
ing for the main brake shaft. Both of the front rails end just 
in front of the cylinders where they are bolted and keyed to 
a cast steel deck plate. There are 9 horizontal and 9 vertical 
bolts, and a large key securing the lower front rail and the main 
frame. Part of these bolts also connect to the cylinder castings. 
At the top the rail is carried back well over the pedestal. 


bolted to the frames in the usual manner. 
ployed on these bolts. 

Rods and Driving Wheels—The main rods are of I section, 
but the side rods are rectangular in section. The knuckle pins 
on the stub ends are surrounded by spherical bushings of case 
hardened steel, fitting in braces having a wedge adjustment. 
This arrangement was employed since the locomotives are de- 
signed to traverse 21 deg. curves and the front and rear pairs of 
driving wheels are permitted considerable side motion. Blind 
tires are employed on the main drivers; the second and fourth 
drivers have their tires set in to give a clearance of % in., and 
the front and back tires have a clearance of % in. This in con- 
nection with the side play allowed in the boxes necessitated the 
employment of some method to permit the side rods to adjust 
themselves without binding. 

Vanadium steel is used in the main driving axle and the main 


Castle nuts are em- 
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crank pins. It was found impossible to provide the necessary 
amount of counter-balance in connection with the main wheel 
centers, and therefore large cast steel counter-weights have 
been placed on the main axle inside the frames. These are 
pressed on and keyed in place. 

The equalization system is divided between the third and 
fourth pairs of drivers. All driving springs are mounted over 
the. driving boxes and cast steel equalizers are used throughout 
with the exception of those extending under the rear trucks, 
which are of forged iron. 

Twelve inch steel channels are used in the framing of the 














Main Driving Axle With Counterbalance Weights. 


10,000-gal tender, which has a front bumper beam of oak, and 
a back bumper beam built up of steel plates. 

General dimensions, weights and ratios are shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


General Data, 








Se eR. oer Te) ey Pee ee Pe ee 4 ft. 8% in. 

IE cc cach sax Kes dd cree pees verse ebecaedc aes pens Shee oe saree Freight 

oS rey ee ey er Pe re eee Bit. coal 

ee a ere ee ee es ee rey eT rs 71,500 Ibs. 

ER tk OEMS GREE: 5 ska ss dc co au sdnes 55s ube sess bh N06 s05 378,700 Ibs. 

MS ois ch bkdn hes ns ee Sees ee aebep eee ser ness sores 301,800 Ibs. 

DME. acco ce bene Ssh Rbanbes esse nnd se sene 26, 600 Ibs. 

Sh A LOE ioscan spcmaes see's bass 6 0660s one s'ss edhe 50,300 Ibs. 

Weight of engine and tender in working order...........--.+- 562,000 Ibs. 

i cc cch ene eens DES b AS EOE AIOD SEBO Dt bees Shoe 20 ft. 9 in. 

SS eT ee ee re re eT eT ere ere 39 ft. 8 in. 

es ee eee ON BORER |. cops kebee eked shes assess 74 ft. 4% in. 
Ratios. 

ee, a ye 

nh re <e- CCR Me kee ede aa oes eae eben 

Tractive effort X diam. drivers + equivalent heating surface*. 

Tractive effort X diam. drivers ~ total heating surface ....... 

Total heating surface* + grate area...........-seeeeecessccers 

Firebox heating surface + equiv. heating surface*, per cent. 


Weight on drivers + equiv. heating surface* 
Total weight ~ equiv. heating surface* 


ee eR SS eer rr rere 
Equivalent heating surface — vol. cylinders 
nee eee en NS a ee ee Perle reer eee 
Cylinders 
DO Wee. coat CLTL ehhud kuch bug sau kan eb eckhe sake oumeeaner Simple 
SR NE 5 cs hoes kes cxsGss 500s 0550050 ec00 he ee nae 30 x 32 in 
Valves 
Se ne ee eee Tee ee er Piston 
cL eee pp iencs Seas DAS AEE EMESESS SER USNS SENSES SESUENENB EO 15 in 
5 re Te rer Tel Te Ee Ter er Y% in, 
Boiler. 
Pe Pe eeee ee ore oki ae eCeLS AGREES MS eb ek cake ee bab beeeee Straight 
pe nd ee ER ey SOT EP Eee TTT TT TTT TET eT 175 It 
eee oe eee en Py Pere re i eee eer 88% in. 


Firebox, —— and width 132 x 96 in. 







Firebox plates, thickness ¥% in. 
Firebox; water space ......c:.secckecccces in.; S— in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter ..........c.ceceeseecees 24 in. 
i SO Lance dat ens esterbnbecdeasds cose cet tes No. it 3 Ww »G. 
Flues, number and outside diameter. .........cccccccscvsvecces -.30, 6 in. 
i re ss alse asnca hss be No. 8 B. W. G. 
Teens GEE 5355 « od} shake once ud 22 ft. 7% in. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues. 4,841 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox ....... (‘eee he pekeMes besos cores 320 sq. ft. 
INNS RUM se ou ae on Se Rie nichbaahbbiew eel 5,161 sq. ft. 
Superheater heating surface (steam side)...........sceeeceeeees 970 sq. ft. 
Senate SUrtece, Gyuivalent . 56.55 ..cscssccecchconce 6,616 sq. ft. 
PCE ccccin Coss CASKNSSENSSNDS A OKSE RED KASS SO SSSEEASSES TEE 88 sq. ft. 
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Wheels. 
ROW: CURIOS SUE PERRI Ns sic Gulac kG Roh ab WE OP His Owe EEE 60 in, 
EDCAW AE, UTECRENPER COE MRNNOR 6's so ss 5.5.0 5c S 5 5h aah w EMSs Se ew ERSES EES 4 in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length................06. 12 x 12 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length Sele beeen bores cales 11 x 12 in. 
Men RARE MURNEPNG  MAURMINPERT 8, sno bas dle dies ow ale Goo 'as ahieS Oa 33 in. 
Engine truck, journals 5 ES ERR EINE aU ERE RE oh ARORA eine ee eee, 6 x 10 in. 
Trailing truck WG MEPL: CoS scg pata aSicct Onc a kes ee wae oae 42% in. 
Trailing truck, journals er eee ee rE ee pee 8 x 14 in. 

Tende) 
DRUK ccc surcn a bkoe Gh shai seein Fase e hE ae ARSE Abe Somes Water bottom 
SEMEN cGGubenih se shsechws iulbakse ce wesGhicn <eSue Asa bewSu sae euaaee Stee 
co nce ee Gee arte ear a See a ee ga nC eae ED per 33 in. 
—— EN ET MOINES ow 6h ok ns 5s <b Shane es on oh anced 6 x 12 an, 
PD MMOINSLY 2 ke ss ae sn pewkies sy osessakseaeeesunee< ssa ess 10,000 gals. 
SOMONE oc ws Sains SSNS Ae Ma Bae baS Ee ab SASS S wae ANS aw bs suo e Ee 15 tons 


* Total heating surface plus 1.5 times the superheating surface. 





GOVERNMENT REPORTS ON KINMUNDY 
AND ODESSA COLLISIONS. 





The report of Inspector Belknap on the rear collision which 
occurred on the Illinois Central at Kinmundy, Ill, January 22, 
which is dated February 16, and which was made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission April 3, was briefly noticed in 
our issue of April 5, page 809. As there stated, the inspector 
puts the primary responsibility on the flagman of the standing 
train, and treats the negligence of the engineman of the following 
train as a “contributing cause.” The principal facts of this 
collision were reported in the Railway Age Gazette of January 
26, February 2, and March 1. We note such parts of the in- 
spector’s report as throw additional light on the causes of the 
collision. 

In his opening statement the inspector says that the second 
train traveled from Edgewood to Kinmundy, 14.31 miles, in ten 
minutes; but this must be a misprint. The train-sheet says that 
No. 25 left Edgewood at 12:10 and reached Kinmundy at 12:25. 
The engineman gives these times as 12:12 and 12:29; the con- 
ductor, as 12:12 and 12:31, and the flagman says that they left 
Edgewood at 12:13. The engineman of a northbound freight, 
who was at Kinmundy, thinks that No. 25 reached there about 
12:26. The train sheet shows that No. 3 passed Edgewood at 
12:20, and reached Kinmundy at 12:31; the engineman of this 
train says that he passed Edgewood at 12:18 or 12:19 and that 
the collision occurred at 12:33. Mr. Belknap’s conclusion is that 
No. 25 passed Edgewood at 12:12, and No. 3, at 12:19; and 
that the collision occurred at 12:32 or 12:33. The leading train 
made schedule time between these two stations, and the conclu- 
sion seems to be that the following train traversed the distance 
in about 13 or 14 minutes. 

No cars in either train were derailed, except the officers’ car 
which was wrecked. The line is straight and level for the whole 
distance from Edgewood to Kinmundy. No. 25 had been obliged 
to flag No. 3 at a station 30 miles back. The flagman of No. 25 
was in next to the last car of his train, and got off before it 
stopped at Kinmundy. He ran back as fast as he could and 
swung his lantern. The engineman of No. 3 answered this hand 
signal; but this engineman testifies that he saw the left-hand taii 
light of the train before he saw the hand signal. Steam was es- 
caping from the heating pipe at the rear of the standing train, 
and the engineman’s claim seems to be that this had obscured 
his view of the tail lights. This engineman said that he had not 
seen the bulletin requiring all southbound trains to take water 
at Kinmundy, but he admitted knowledge cf the order requiring 
all trains to reduce speed at that station to ten miles an hour. 
The fireman of the other train had seen the order requiring all 
trains to take water at Kinmundy. 

The conductor of No. 25 said that it had been necessary to use 
fusees at various points on the road on nearly every trip lately 
because No. 3 followed so closely behind No. 25. He had told 
the flagman at Effingham that a stop would be made at Kinmundy 
and to look out for No. 3; and this, says the conductor, should 
have been sufficient warning to the flagman to use fusees ap- 
proaching Kinmundy. 

The inspector refers, incidentally, to the fact that the distant 
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signal at Kinmundy, about 800 ft. short of the station, was 
against No. 3, but does not connect this with the cause of the 
collision, except to say that the engineman of No. 3 knew that 
there was at Kinmundy an interlocking plant, the signals of 
which might be against him. Only seven telegraph offices are 
open at night on this division. The report does not give the 
distances between these offices, but it seems that there is none 
between Edgewood and Kinmundy, 14.31 miles. 


ODESSA. 


The commission’s report on the Odessa collision on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, December 18, is dated March 13. 
It was issued about a month later, and noticed in the Railway 
Age Gazette of April 19, page 923. It gives the findings of In- 
spector Belknap. Some interesting details are given, but as to 
the main facts there is little to be added to the reports printed 
in our issu: of January 26. When the first section of No. 18 
arrived at Odessa at 3:52 a. m., finding the signal at stop, the 
conductor sent a flagman to get the telegrapher from his home. 
While waiting for the operator the engineman joined the con- 
ductor at the station, and the fireman was left in charge of the 
engine. When the second section was heard approaching, the 
fireman, being warned, was able to move the train ahead about 
75 ft. The report says that the second section used about ten 
minutes in traveling the 5.3 miles from Junction Switch to 
Odessa; but it was also said that a short time before reaching 
Odessa the speed was 50 miles an hour. There was a curve of 
1 deg., so that the standing train was hidden by freight cars un- 
til the second section was within 700 ft. of it. 

When permissive block signals are given, a special order to 
that effect must be secured from the despatcher for each move- 
ment and a permissive card issued. 

While at Odessa the conductor of the first section told the 
flagman to go back and set the switch (so that the following 
section would enter the passing track) and then to go back farther 
so as to stop the approaching train. The flagman went out of 
sight around the curve, but before he had set the switch or 
had gone far beyond it the telegrapher reached the office and at 
once set the block signal at proceed. The flagman seeing this re- 
turned to his train. He had just about reached the rear car when 
the second section was heard approaching and, by order of the 
conductor, he ran back again, but was too late to stop the train. 

After moving the signal lever back and forth several times 
(and leaving it in the proceed position), the operator asked the 
despatcher if he wished to change an order, which was held 
by the first section, fixing a meeting point with westbound train 
No. 17. The despatcher having already authorized the departure 
of the second section from Junction Switch at once asked if 
the train standing at Odessa was protected by a flag. Being 
told that it was, he then went on to send an order, but without 
saying anything about the second section. On hearing of the 
despatcher’s question, however, the conductor sent another brake- 
man back to see if the flagman had done as he was told. 

The flagman says that the conductor ordered him to flag the 
second section if he heard it coming. He said that it was the 
practice, while standing at stations, to depend on the block 
signal to stop a following train (the signal being opposite the 
office). He did not deem it necessary to go farther than the 
Switch, as he could see an electric headlight five miles away. 
The inspector thinks that perhaps he might have seen the rays 
of the headlight in spite of the obstruction of the freight cars on 
the curve if the light of the second section had been burning 
brightly; it was dim, or not burning at all. 

The evidence as to whether the telegrapher at Junction Switch 
was told by the telegrapher at Appleton that the first section 
was approaching his station is conflicting. (It will be recalled 
that the Minnesota State Commission found that the weight of 
evidence sustained ‘the operator at Junction Switch and dis- 
credited the Appleton operator’s denial.) 

The engineman of second No. 18 said that he saw the outside 
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marker of the standing train and applied the air brakes before 
he saw the flagman’s light. 

The operator at Odessa said that he left his signal in the clear 
position when he went off duty at 1:30 a. m., and that the lever 
must have slipped out of its socket. He claimed that an operator 
who had formerly worked at that station had had a similar ex- 
perience with that lever. 

The despatcher justifies himself in having allowed the second 
section to follow the first, before the first had arrived at Appleton, 
because second No. 18 had an order to meet No. 17 at Correll, 
and he felt absolutely sure that the road was clear as far as 
Correll. The order which he sent to Odessa, as the operator 
came into the office, was one changing the meeting point of the 
first section of No. 18 from Appleton to Correll. 

The operator at Junction Switch, being questioned why he 
gave a permissive card when he knew the block section was 
not clear, said that the same thing had been done before, and, 
especially, he had known of its being done at Milbank. Asked 
why he thus disobeyed a proper rule, he said: “We have to take 
the chance; if the despatcher tells us to clear trains and if you 
do not do so, you are liable to get discharged.” He had no copy 
of the clearance which he gave to the second section, although 
the rules require copies to be kept on file. He said that no 
officer of the road had ever inquired as to whether copies were 
properly filed. 

The signal foreman, who has charge of signals on 983 miles 
of road, testified as to the signal lever at Odessa, which was 
equipped with a spring lock. It appears that this lock was faulty 
to the extent that the signal could be moved by a person outside 
the building. . 

All the employees involved were experienced except the opera- 
tor at Appleton, who had worked for the road three months, 
and the flagman, who had worked 18 months. The operator, 
however, had had several years’ experience elsewhere. 

As has been already reported, the inspector places the blame 
for the collision primarily on the failure of the flagman to pro- 
tect his train, and the faults of the others are called con- 
tributing causes. Attention is called to the special danger of 
reporting a block clear because a train is nearly out of it; that 
train might break down at any point, or even may have left a 
part of its train at some point back out of sight. At an investi- 
gation on another division of this road a few weeks before, the 
commission found facts confirming those found here, sustaining 
the opinion that the rules of the company are not properly 
understood nor properly enforced. “Steps should be taken at 
once to see that the employees have a working knowledge of 
the rules and that they obey them.” 

The report devotes two pages to a description of the steel cars, 
and this description is supplemented by five photographic illus- 
trations. 





The tunnel up the Jungfrau mountain, Switzerland, has been 
holed through to the Jungfraujoch. The Jungfraujoch station 
lies in a depression filled up by glaciers between the Jungfrau 
and Monch mountains, 11,410 ft. above the sea and 4,620 ft. 
above the Little Scheidegg, the starting point of the railway. It 
is expected that the railway will be completed as far as the 
Jungfraujoch station this summer. . 


The railway from Adana, Arabia, to Bagdad is now under 


construction. Rails are being laid from Aleppo in both direc- 
tions toward Adana and toward Halif. It is expected that by 
the autumn, from 60 to 90 miles will be open to traffic. The sec- 
tion from Halif to Bagdad is about 300 miles long, and is divided 
into six sub-sections, on which six groups of engineers are now 
at work preparing plans. These plans are not expected to be 
completed for three or four months, but as soon as they are 
completed work will be begun simultaneously at Halif and Bag- 
dad. It is not expected that the entire line will be completed 
for at least four years. 
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STUDY OF A BROKEN RAIL ON THE 
NEW HAVEN. 


On February 11, the Federal express, eastbound, on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford while running at high speed was 
derailed by a broken rail, 1,875 ft. east of Leet’s Island station, 
Conn., on a tangent. The train was made up of an engine, 
baggage car, one day coach and four Pullmans. The last two 
cars left the track and the train ran about 1,325 ft before stop- 
ping. The train did not break apart and no one was injured. 
The cars worked over towards the westbound track until the 
north rail of the eastbound track acted as a guard rail and 
held them. The condition of the track at the point of the 
break was good, the ground being frozen solid and the track in 
good surface and alinement. The rail was solid on the ties 
and the ties were sound. 

An examination of the rail has been made under the direction 





Surface of the “Original” Fracture. 


of Vice-President McHenry, to whom we are indebted for the 
information on which the following description was based: 

The first break in the rail occurred 9 ft. 8 in. from the re- 
ceiving end, and the next 11 ft. was broken into 55 pieces, the 
longest one being at the farther end, which was 9 ft. long. The 
rail weighed 100 Ibs. to the yard; it was rolled by the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel Company at its southwest mill at Scran- 
ton, Pa., in October, 1898, and was laid in the summer of 1899. 
having thus been in use for 12 years. At the first point of 
fracture of the rail, the “original” break, there was a smooth 
black spot on the crack across the rail; and in this case it had 
a polished surface, indicating that it had been worn smooth 
by the movement of the two faces over each other prior to the 
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of unbroken metal on the crown, about 1/32 in. at the gage 
side, and &% in. on the outside of the rail. There was not the 
slightest indication of piping or flaw in the metal, and the fin- 
ished surface of a piece cut off was smooth and apparently 
homogeneous. (Subsequent etching brought out features which 
will be mentioned later.) 

The ends of two other pieces showed identically the same 





Longitudinal Section of Rail at the “Fresh” Break. 
Cracks at bottom formed as rail broke, not previously. 


character of fracture except that the surfaces were not black. 
They were not worn smooth, and they showed no indication 
of a fracture by detail, but every evidence of having been freshly 
broken throughout and were as clean and glittering as any such 
break would be. Evidently there was the same condition of 
metal as that existing at the point of first fracture where a prior 
crack had existed, but the metal had not separated. 

It was found that the whole interior of the rail was of a dif- 





“Fresh” Break. 

The left-hand portion is darker, owing to the action of the actd in etch- 
ing this piece, a side view of which isshown in another photograph, 
ferent structure, or at least was possessed of characteristics 
different from the shell in which it was enclosed. <A polished 
section of the rail, given a rather vigorous etching treatment, 
showed that this interior was far more soluble and liable to 
attack than the outside; that this structure occupied a goodly 
portion of the head, zlmost all of the web, and the upper part 
of the flange; and that the greatest susceptibility to attack was 








Fragments of Broken Rail. 


Arrow at left indicates 

break. Position 
complete breakage. The surfaces thus presented had all of 
the indications of a fracture by detail, and they were in such 
condition that the point of starting could be very definitely 1lo- 
cated—almost in the center of the head, vertically over the 
edge of the web on the gage side of the rail. Before the final 
rupture occurred, however, this crack had worked out toward 
hoth sides and toward the top until there was but about 1/16 in. 


“original” break; horizontal arrows show direction in which train was moving; 
of ties indicated below rail. 





oblique arrcw indicates ‘‘fresh’”’ 


to be found at that point in the head where the detail fracture 
which caused the wreck, started. After etching, this metal ap- 
peared porous, while the outer parts were fine and close 
grained with a rather distinct line of demarkation between the 
two; this peculiar construction appears in white in the en- 
graving herewith. 

A longitudinal section of the head of the rail brought out 
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the variation in the structure between the crown and body of 
the head even more effectively. Here was found a third struc- 
ture. It was evidently the cold rolling to which the fracture 
of the Lehigh Valley rail was attributed by James E. Howard. 
The metal in the body of the head was readily attacked by acid 
and appeared quite similar to that shown in the cross section, 
while the shell or top surface was rolled out and had all the ap- 
pearance of fibrousness found in Swedish iron. The line of 
separation between the two structures was startlingly distinct. 
There was almost no tapering off and gradual merging into the 
granular structure beneath, but quite an abrupt termination at a 
depth of about % in. As to the adhesion existing between these 
two parts, no determinations were made. The distance to which 
this structure persisted was not determined, though it is known 
to extend back for at least 2 in. from the point of fracture. 
Some of the fractures seemed to show, though not positively, 
that it does not extend throughout the whole length of the 
rail. It is local, but not minutely so. 

The above may be called the variations in the structure of the 
rail. As to physical properties, it is unfortunate that the lines 
of demarkation of the structure were not more carefully re- 





Etched Section of Rail Near Original Break. 


garded in drilling test pieces. As it is, while they show re- 
markable variations, it is difficult to reach any conclusion from 
the results. Six pieces were cut from the rail. The yield point 
was quite uniform in all, but the ultimate strength varied from 
86,330 to 134,630 lbs. per sq. in. As only two of the pieces 
were cut from homogeneous structure, the results are confusing 
and indecisive. 

The chemical analyses are almost as useless. The only point 
is, that if we take the three points, 1, 7 and 8, which were 
taken from the fine-grained shell, and compare them with 4 and 
5, which are the only ones that are definitely known to have 
been taken from the interior body, we have, for the phosphorous 
content: 


Dentehwrewiece .063 per cent. SCIACCA er: 028 per cent. 
ts Eee .061 per cent. Dies traces renees .035 per cent. 
Bue h au sislce .063 per cent. —————— 


Average.. .0623 per cent. 





Average.. .0315 per cent. 


The analysis of the rail at the original break was: 


Carbon ..... .57 per cent. 
Phosphorus.. .067 per cent. 
Sulphur .... .113 per cent. 


Manganese 
Silicon 


--1.21 per:cent. 
. .14 per cent. 
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Phosphorous adds to the strength of low carbon steel and 
diminishes its ductility. And here we have the break originating 
in the low phosphorous portion of the section while the high 
phosphorous held, and it is difficult to see how its absence or 
presence can account for all the vagaries shown by the rail. 

Summed up, the facts are: The structure of the interior of 
the rail was in places quite different from the outside. This 
structure seems to have some sort of a relationship with the 
peculiar fracture of this particular rail, but this is not defi- 
nitely proven. The longitudinal extent of this structure is un- 
known, but it appears to be scattered through the rail. And, 
finally, a fracture closely resembling the initial one may occur 
in the solid metal as the result of a blow. 

No one would claim that this interior structure .could be 
caused by cold rolling, because its area is too great. For 
certainly cold rolling on the crown of the head could hardly 
produce such a change in the web and flange. It is, therefore, 
driven home that it must have existed in the rail at the time 
of its delivery from the mill. As for the exact character of 
the structure of the metal, data is not at hand because the photo- 
micrographs available are not definitely located, nor are they 
sufficiently numerous to show the progressive development of 
the structure from one portion to another. 





INSPECTING SIDE BEARING MOTION. 


There is considerable uncertainty in regard to the action of 
several important details when a car truck is in motion, and 
careful observations of this action would be of material as- 
sistance to those who are endeavoring to improve these details. 
The movement of side bearings is a subject which is constantly 











Mirror for Inspecting Side Bearing Motion. 
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under discussion, but on account of the difficulty of inspecting 
them when the car is traveling in regular service, very little 
is known as to their actual performance. The illustration shows 
a mirror arrangement which was devised by Edwin S. Wood & 
Company, Chicago, for observing the action of side bearings from 
the car window. The mirror is secured to the lower edge of the 
car opposite the side bearing, and the angle is such that the image 
is reflected vertically and the motion of the truck with respect to 
the car body can be clearly seen. Various modifications of the 
same principle can be used for the purpose of observing the mo- 
tion of the journal boxes, springs and equalizers, etc. 

t is claimed by many that the friction of the center plate and 
side bearing is sufficient to hold the truck out of square after it 
has left a curve and entered a tangent. By a simple arrange- 
ment of the mirror this action could be readily inspected and 
some useful information could be derived from such a study. 
Here is a field for investigation which has not been properly 
cultivated, and with the assistance of the mirror it ought to be 
possible to obtain a number of valuable facts relating to truck 
motion and the action of truck details when moving rapidly, 
which should lead to important improvements. 





CHRISTY STEEL BOX CAR DOOR. 





The Christy box car door, illustrated herewith, is a combined 
side door and grain door, is made entirely of steel and is fixed 
permanently to the car. The fixed grain doors which were 
formerly used were so expensive to maintain that they were 
gradually abandoned and temporary doors substituted. Tem- 
porary doors are stolen and destroyed in such large numbers that 
the expense for them has also become a large item in the freight 
car repair account. The ordinary side door, when made of wood 
and with ordinary fixtures, has many defects; it frequently gets 
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out of order and also causes a large expense for maintenance. 





Details of Christy Steel Box Car Door. 
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For these reasons, the permanent improved steel door here il- 
lustrated will be regarded with unusual interest. It has been 
used in regular service on the Rock Island for nearly two years. 
Sample doors have also been used experimentally on the Chicago 
& North Western and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and 
fifty cars now building at Pullman for the Michigan Central will 
be equipped with it. 

The door slides on the inside of the car and thus avoids the 
danger to passenger trains which sometimes occurs when the 
outside doors hang loose. It is well protected and is not liable 
to be injured by outside forces. The fixtures are so substantial 
and well arranged that they do not permit of pilfering, and the 
door is so tight that there is no loss from leakage of grain or 
damage from driving rain. It also has advantages in loading and 
unloading. A full car of grain can be completely unloaded and 
swept out in 28 minutes from the time the car is delivered at 
the elevator, while it often takes this long to open the doors and 
get the shovels ready for unloading a car with the usual type 
of side door and temporary grain doors. 

The main door is made of No. 16 steel plate reinforced by 
angle irons of different sections and weights, as indicated on 
the drawing. In order to render the door satisfactory for the 
shipping of grain, coal or similar freight, it has two separate 
doors or ports, 60 in. wide, provided with simple and secure 
fastenings, permitting their easy and rapid operation. The upper 
door is 24 in. high and is hinged at its lower margin 5 in. above 
the grain line, and is large enough to admit the spouts used in 
loading grain and coal. The lower door, 16% in. wide, is hinged 
at its upper border and when opened permits the free discharge 
through it of all such freight as grain, coal, etc., without opening 
the main door. This lower door is likewise planned with special 
reference to the use of such power scoops or scrapers as are in 
general use at elevators and elsewhere for unloading grain, coal 
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Qutside View of Christy Door Closed. 


and similar substances from cars. When the smaller doors or 
ports are closed and fastened the main door, of course, acts as 
a rigid whole. 

For freight which has to be passed through the main doorway, 
guards are provided to prevent packages from getting behind the 
door and thus preventing it from being opened. When the door 





Interior View of Car Showing Christy Door Closed. 
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is closed it completes the side wall of the car, making that part 
as strong as the other side walls, and all kinds of freight may 
be loaded against it, thus making available the entire cubic space 
of the car. The box car side doors now in use will not sustain 
very much pressure from within; therefore, no freight of any 
kind can be loaded against them. 

The photographic illustrations show the construction of the 
doors clearly. The upper one operates on plain strap hinges 
which extend out sufficiently to make the door clear the ad- 
jacent angle irons. The sides are made tight by lapping over 
the half round molding which stiffens the side of the main door, 
and the top is made tight by the use of hinged angle irons, which 
are shown in section at B-B. 

The lower door is hinged on a long % in. round bar, 
which is offset so as to work like an eccentric and throw the 
door out and make it clear the adjacent angle irons. The section 
at A-A shows the angle iron on the top of the lower door under- 
lapping an adjacent angle, which is secured to the stiffener of the 
main door. In this way the top of the main door is made proof 
against the weather. The whole door rolls on a floor track made 
of 3% in. square iron, and passes into the car where it is held 
in a pocket protected by six angle irons. 

One of the illustrations shows the interior of the car with the 
door closed. When the door is closed both top and bottom 
auxiliary doors are fastened and sealed by a vertical rod which 
extends between the two doors and passes into sockets at the 
top and bottom of the door frame. A detail of this fixture is 
shown on the drawing. The other attachments which are 
connected with the sealing of the car are now being developed 
and can be better understood by an examination of the door with 
its fixtures in operation. This improved steel door, which com- 
bines the side door with the grain door in permanent form, was 
invented by H. A. Christy, 1447 Marquette building, Chicago. 





The report on a scheme for building an electric railway from 
Hobart, Tasmania, to Franklin, about 35 miles, recommends the 
construction of the line from Hobart to Franklin via Kingston, 
Sandfly and Huonville. It is also recommended that the line 
be electrically operated on the single phase system by means of 
an overhead trolley wire. The cost of the construction would 
be $1,135,000, exclusive of the cost of land. It is estimated that 
the gross earnings for the first year of operation would be $106,- 
800, that the operating expenses would be $58,715, and that the 
net earnings would be $48,085. 


Application has been made by the Railway Branches Associa- 
tion to the Russian minister of finance for permission to build 
12 branch lines to connect with the state railways. These 
branches are as follows: The Kryloff line, from Novogeorgievski 
to Burta, on the Southwestern line, about 16 miles; the Tara- 
schtchanska, from Traschtcha to the Rokoton branch of the 
Southwestern railway, with an additional branch to the town 
of Stavaischtche, on the same line, about 39 miles; the 
Rzhischtchevska, from Rzhischtchef, on the Dniepre river, to 
Mironovka, on the Southwestern railway, about 27 miles long; 
the Voguslavska, from Voguslava to the Karapuyscha branch of 
the Southwestern railway, about 22 miles long; the Tchigirinsky, 
from Tchigirina to Phundukleevka, on the Southwestern railway, 
about 22 miles long; the Starobielska, from Starobielska to 
Rubezhnoe, on the Ekaterininsk railway, about 33 miles long; 
the Tchembarska, from Tchembara to Baschmakoff, on the Sys- 
Nyaz railway, about 28 miles; the Bolchovsky, from Bolchoff 
to Pesotchnaya, on the Moscow-Kieff-Voronezh railway, about 
28 miles; the Achtyrka-Gadyatch, from Achtyrka, on the South- 
ern line, to Gadyatch, about 45 miles long; the Nizhnelomovska, 
from Nizhnelomovska to Vuiglyadovka, and, the Cyzrano- 
Vyazemsky railway, about 18 miles long; the Kurachovska, from 
Kurachovska to Gravovka, on the Ekaterininsk railway, about 
28 miles; the Slobodskaya, from Slobodskaya to the Zagorye 
siding of the Perm-Kotlass railway, about 25 miles. The total 
cost of building these special lines is estimated at $13,000,000. 








The University of Illinois announces that contracts will be let 
shortly for the new transpcrtation building and the new loco- 
motive testing laboratory. 


The telegraph operators employed in the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St Louis have presented a demand for an increase 
of wages amounting to approximately 14 per cent., in addition to 
certain changes in the working rules. 


The St. Louis & San Francisco has installed a gasolene motor 
car service on its Salem branch between Cuba, Mo., and Salem. 
Similar service is to be established soon on the Chadwick branch 
between Springfield, Mo., and Chadwick, and also between Enid, 
Okla., and Clinton. 


Francis S. Foote, Jr., an instructor in the school of railway 
engineering and administration at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed associate professor of railway engineering in the 
department of civil engineering of the University of California, 
the appointment to take effect July 1 next. 


Theodore N. Vail, president of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, is quoted as saying that the night letters, in their first 
month, brought in $11,000; in the second month, a great deal 
more, and in the first year over $1,000,000. The reporter adds 
that more than half of these telegraphic letters are sent by men 
away from home who have promised to write home every. day, 
but in the rush of business have neglected to do so. 


Tuesday, April 30, was California Raisin Day, and the commit- 
tee in charge of the campaign to advertise the California raisin 
feels that it has met with marked success. Nearly every rail- 
way in the country served raisins in its dining cars, and hotels 
throughout the United States offered on that day some dish of 
which raisins were an ingredient. California Raisin Day had its 
inception in the spring of 1909, when the railways of the West 
inaugurated a campaign to make California raisins famous the 
world over. 


Philip T. Dodge, president of the American Museum of 
Safty, 29 West 39th street, New York City, has resigned that 
office, on account of ill health, and has been succeeded by 
Arthur Williams, chairman of the Committee on Plan and Scope. 
The museum has received a gift of $5,000 from the United 
States Steel Corporation to aid in collecting the best devices for 
‘saving life at sea’ and to make a permanent exhibit of such 
devices. Another gift of $5,000 has been received for research 
in connection with industrial poisons. 


The Baltimore & Ohio will construct a modern timber-treating 
plant on its line at Green Spring for the preservation of ties 
and other lumber used in railway construction. The plant, 
which, including the storage yards for seasoning timber, will 
cover 60 acres, will be close to large areas of timber land along 
the South Branch valley of the Potomac river. The timber- 
treating plant will include two treating cylinders with a maxi- 
mum capacity of 1,000,000 ties a year. The B. & O. requires ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 ties a year for renewals. 


Elaborate plans are being made for the special trains to carry 
members of the National Electric Light Association to the 
thirty-fifth annual convention at Seattle, Wash., June 10-14. 
Two trains, to be called the Orange and Green specials, will 
leave Chicago by the Santa Fe and the Soo Line. Each will be 
decorated with thousands of colored electric lights; and the 
color scheme will be carried out on tickets and in other ways. 
There will also be a Blue special from New York and a Purple 
special from St. Louis. Many unusual electrical appliances will 
be part of the train equipment. 


The agreement which the Grand Trunk has made with its 
enginemen concerning wages provides for the following rates: 
Eastern states: Passenger, $3.90 per 100 miles; freight, $4.35; 
heavy freight, $4.60; local freight, $4.65. In Canada: Passenger, 
$3.85; freight, $4.20; heavy -freight, $4.45; local freight, $4.50. 
West of St. Clair: Passenger, $4.05; freight, $4.45; heavy freight, 
$4.60; local freight, $4.70. Switching, throughout the entire sys- 
tem, 40c. an hour; branch line enginemen will receive a monthly 
salary of $125 to $145, according to class of service. The com- 
pany and the enginemen had agreed that if satisfactory schedules 
could not be settled upon, the question was to have been submit- 
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ted to arbitration; and also that the situation on the Grand Trunk 
should not be affected by any possible strike of enginemen on the 
railways in the United States. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce Committee on Smoke 
Abatement and Electrification of Railway Terminals has 20 
observers at work recording observations of 1,000 smoke stacks 
typical of the various plants consuming coal in Chicago. Ob- 
servations at intervals of one minute for periods of a complete 
day will be taken by the observers who will record the classifi- 
cation of smoke as to density according to the Ringelmann 
chart and the exact percentage of density will be determined 
for each stack. Later a similar investigation is to be made of 
the locomotive smoke on each railway line of the city. 





The Steel Corporation’s First Quarter. 

The report of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
quarter ended March 31 shows that the total net earnings were 
$17,826,973, after deducting all expenses incident to operation, 
including those for ordinary repairs and maintenance of plants, 
and interest on bonds and fixed charges of subsidiary compa- 
nies. This was a surprise, as it had been estimated that the net 
earnings would be at least $19,500,000. These earnings compare 
with $23,519,203 for the corresponding quarter of 1911; $37,- 
616,876 in 1910, and $22,921,268 in 1909. The corporation charged 
off $4,148,444 for depreciation and sinking funds on bonds of 
subsidiary companies, compared with $3,517,386 for the cor- 
responding quarter of 1911. This increase was necessitated by 
the large increase in production in the first quarter of 1912. The 
balance after dividends on the preferred stock was $61,647. To 
meet the dividends on the common stock, $6,292,134 had to be 
taken from the surplus. During the quarter only 0.012 per cent. 
on the common stock was earned. These small earnings were 
made on a production of steel never before equaled in any quar- 
ter. Deliveries of finished steel aggregated about 2,800,000 tons, 
which would indicate that the average profit per ton was not 
much above $6.30, comparing with a ten-year average of about 
$14. The net earnings in January, 1912, were $5,243,406; in 
February, $5,427,320; and in March, $7,156,247. 





Wages and Earnings on the Pennsylvania. 


While the strike vote was being taken by the eastern engine- 
men, the Pennsylvania distributed among employees in train serv- 
ice on its Lines East a statement as to wages and earnings from 
which the following is extracted: 

In 1890 for every dollar earned, the Pennsylvania Railroad paid 
to its employees 44.8 cents; in 1911, 51.7 cents. In 1890 the aver- 
age annual earnings were $570.37; in 1911, $800.29. The em- 
ployees, therefore, today are receiving 39 per cent. more than in 
1890, and 15.4 per cent. more on every dollar earned than in 
1890. In 1911 the enginemen received 16 per cent. more on every 
dollar of gross earnings than they did in 1890. The average 
annual earnings of all P. R. R. enginemen in 1890 were $1,114.71; 
in 1911, $1,546.34, an increase of 39 per cent. In addition to this, 
many of these enginemen earned wages as firemen. In 1890 the 
same enginemen on full time basis earned $1,130.54, while on 
the same basis in 1911 the average was $1,741.42, an increase of 
54 per cent. Excluding the Pennsylvania Railroad, the increase 
asked for by the enginemen amounts to 20.2 per cent. for all 
lines interested, whereas its effect on the P. R. R. alone would 
be 11.8 per cent. increase, evidencing the fact that its own engine- 
men are now receiving nearly 8.5 per cent. more than the average 
wage paid enginemen on the other roads interested. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad stockholder in 1890 received a 
dividend of 5.5 per cent. on the face value of his stock; in 1911 
he received 6 per cent.; therefore, the stockholder who bought 
his stock in 1890 at the average market price of $51.50 per share 
and continued to own his stock and allotments in addition to 
cash dividends would have received on his investment an average 
yearly return for the period 1890 to 1911 of 5.4 per cent., or prac- 
tically no increase. It is apparent, therefore, that the stockholders 
have not profited with employees in the growth of the company. 
In the 1908 depression they sustained a reduction of over 14 
per cent. in their dividends, while the wages of employees, 
then at the highest figure, remained unchanged, and in 1910 
were further increased. Out of every dollar received by the 
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company in 1890, 68.5 cents had to be spent for operation; in 
1911, 78 cents. This increase in the cost of operation was due 
to advance in wages, increased taxation, increased cost of 
material and necessary items in operation and to meet legis- 
lative and public demands. Based on the 1911 operations of 
the company, if the 11.8 per cent. increase asked for by the 
P. R. R. enginemen were granted to all employees, it would en- 
tirely wipe out the surplus, necessitating the curtailing of im- 
provements and reducing the dividends paid stockholders, and 
leaving the company no margin of surplus to protect its finan- 
cial credit. 


Enginemen’s Pay in England and America. 

In view of Grand Chief Stone’s claim that an engineman’s pay 
is not commensurate with the responsibility he has to bear, the 
conference committee of managers last week called attention to a 
report made by Special Agent Ames of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the average wages paid railway employees in 
England. 

United States: 

Per day of 

ten hours. 


Er gland: 
Per day of 
twelve hours. 


RC ESET Eee ee $1.55 $4.80 
SEIN Savas Sie vce aera AG Es .96 2.85 
MRAM REINS © 50 SG arn Solita. oo pugieieaiaracevereueie 12 4.11 
RO ENEIIINNN em asc vp. d/h x also avast ayacecR a ocRTO'e 95 2.81 
SOMME NNIMAES So iaCa sia as's te aoe ein slew Sane aiei .94 2.80 
yp OSA gee r dae e .94 1.32 


On the railways of Belgium, which are owned by the govern- 
ment, firemen receive $15.20 to $22.80 per month, the higher wage 
only after 15 years’ service. Enginemen begin at $22.50 per 
month, and at the end of 24 years’ service work up to $38 a 
month. Conductors earn from $17.97 per month up to a maxi- 
mum of $34.70. Brakemen begin as switchmen at 45 cents per 
day. When promoted they receive $17.10 per month and work 
up to $22 per month. The average railway worker in Belgium 
receives 43 cents a day. 


Arbitration of Eastern Enginemen’s Demands. 

The eastern railway managers and the enginemen have agreed 
to submit to arbitration ail the demands made by the enginemen 
last January. ‘The board will consist of one representative of the 
railways, one representative of the enginemen and five to be 
selected by these two. In case they fail to agree on all or any of 
such other members within 15 days aiter their first meeting, such 
other members, or so many of them as have not been agreed on, 
shall be appointed by the chief justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, the presiding judge of the Commerce Court and the 
United States commissioner of labor, acting together. The award 
of a majority of the members of the board is to be binding for 
one year from its effective date, and thereafter subject to the 
usual 30 days’ notice. The board is to fix the date when its 
award becomes effective, and may make it retroactive. 

P. H. Morrissey, president of the American Railroad Em- 
ployees’ and Investors’ Association, and formerly head of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, has been chosen by the en- 
ginemen as their representative on the board. The railways have 
not yet made known their choice. 

The agreement to arbitrate under the above conditions was 
reached after a week of mediation on the part of Judge Knapp 
and Commissioner of Labor Neill. On April 29, the day before 
the arbitration agreement was reached, the railways made public 
the fact that they had proposed that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission act as a board of arbitration, but that both the 
enginemen and the commission had refused to accept the propo- 
sition. The managers then suggested the plan of arbitration 
finally agreed on. In making their public statement, the managers 
said, in part: “The suspension of railway operation in this large 
territory involves such disastrous consequences that the power to 
bring about such a state of affairs should not be exercised by any 
corporation or organization, nor should the possession of such 
power be used to bring about a calamity of this character... . 

“Under the law, the Interstate Commerce Commission is made 
the arbitrator between the shippers and the railways in all cases 
where differences arise. The commission thus controls the rail- 
ways’ revenues through the rate making power and largely con- 
trols their expenditures through the administration of the safety 
appliance acts and‘other railway legislation. Under these condi- 
tions, the destinies of the railways are absolutely in the hands of 
the commission, while the responsibility for safe and efficient re- 
sults still rests with the managements of the roads, and it is cer- 
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tainly not unreasonable that this tribunal should settle a contro- 
versy which involves the question of whether or not the public in 
this great territory shall for a time be deprived altogether of 
railway facilities. 

“The committee cf managers, therefore, recommended to the 
mediators that the Interstate Commerce Commission be requested 
to act as arbitrator of the engineers’ demands, and to consider 
all facts as regards the ability or otherwise of the railways to pay 
more wages to their employees, and also to provide facilities and 
safety appliances alleged to be necessary to meet the demands 
of the public.” 


New York Subways. 


The New York State Public Service Commission has directed 
the Bradley Contracting Company to discontinue work on the 
new subway in Lexington avenue, Manhattan, between Twenty- 
seventh and Forty-first streets, on which section over $100,000 has 
already been spent. One of the commissioners voted against the 
issuance of this order. The action of the commission is under- 
stood to mean that the proposed new contracts, by which some 
of the subways in Manhattan will be operated by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company and others by the Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Company, will soon be let, and that possibly the section in 
Lexington avenue south of Forty-first street will not be used. 


Safety First on the Union Pacific. 

The Educational Bureau of the Union Pacific has issued a new 
instruction pamphlet, entitled “Safety First,’ containing several 
pages of “dont’s” for employees of the operating department, the 
observance of which would greatly reduce the number of acci- 
dents. Preceding the list of “dont’s” are several paragraphs de- 
voted to observation of rules; the company expects employees 
to live up to the rules absolutely, and in all cases of doubt or un- 
certainty the safe course must be taken and no risks run. Some 
of the paragraphs are as follows: 

“It is a common saying among railway men that if one lived up 
to the book of rules to the letter, he would never get over the 
road. This is true only in a degree, because the man who seems 
slow often accomplishes more, and as ‘a rule works longer with- 
out causing accidents or injuries and does less damage to prop- 
erty than the man who is always in a hurry and never does things 
exactly right. 

“The company does want its rules lived up to. If there are 
rules that are found impracticable they can be changed and modi- 
fied by a bulletin or special order, thus safeguarding all and 
hindering no one. 

“The man who takes chances may be praised by a thoughtless 
official as long as he doesn’t get into trouble, but the man who 
praised him while he kept out of trouble is the same man who 
will quickest discharge him when he takes the one chance too 
many or takes it too often.” 

Employees are asked to make suggestions for additional 
“dont’s” or for photographs or moving pictures that could be 
taken to illustrate the right and wrong way of doing things, or 
to show more clearly what things not to do to avoid accidents. 


Mattie Smithers, Agt. 


A “station agent in a new role” was noticed in these columns 
recently. Still another variation in the monotony of the coun- 
try station is now reported, this time from northwestern Mis- 
souri, not far from where the obscure agent, Thomas J. Potter, 
some 40 years ago, made himself general manager by settling 
some live stock claims (at a great saving) without waiting for 
authority from headquarters. The present story is from The 
Maize, the Chicago Great Western employees’ inagazine. We 
quote: 

“New Market is a quiet little village in Platte county on the 
Chicago Great Western. Miss Mattie Smithers is nominally 
known as station agent at New Market, but to her mind the 
activities of a little community of 200 people are not sufficient 
to keep an aggressive station agent fully occupied. The country 
surrounding New Market is a tobacco-growing section, and 
there is yearly considerable rivalry in connecticn with the dis- 
position of the crop. The market headquarters have from time 
immemorial been located at a neighboring town on another 
road. With womanly instinct for getting the better of a rival, 
and with the business forethought of doing a good turn for the 
company she represents, the young lady asked for a few days’ 
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leave of absence and quietly slipped away to Mayville, Ky., 
whence annually come the tobacco buyers to the Missouri dis- 
trict, and by her winning ways and pleasant smiles induced the 
buyers to make New Market the trading center, and while the 
rival townsmen were making usual arrangements for the in- 
flux of buyers and the railway people were looking after the 
car supply, Miss Smithers was busily notifying the planters that 
New Market was still on the map and would henceforth be the 
“new market” for the Platte county planters. The result was 
that in all the history of New Market there never was such a 
lively time as during tobacco week, with Mattie Smithers the 
chief hostess and the Great Western the principal beneficiary in 
the way of increased freight earnings. 

“She literally smashed the rival town to ‘Smither(s) eens.’ 


” 





Reduction in Accidents on the Illinois Central. 


A reduction of 29 per cent. in the number of accidents during 
1911 as compared with the year 1910 is reported by the Illinois 
Central. In 1911 there were 269 accidents on the road as com- 
pared with 380 in 1910; 179 persons were injured as compared 
with 256 in 1910; the number of killed was 16 as compared with 
22 in 1910, and the value of property damaged was $237,150, as 
compared with $366,052 in 1910. This showing is made in the 
face of an increase of 337,858 in the number of passengers carried, 
which was 31,042,301 in 1911, as compared with 30,704,443 in 
1910. During the month of February, 1912, 359 surprise tests 
were made on the system in which the signal test warnings were 
obeyed in 344 cases, or 96 per cent. 


Effects of the Mississippi River Floods. 


As an illustration of the effects of the recent floods of ‘the 
Mississippi river on railway operation in the South, there were 
on Monday, April 29, 3,000 square miles of submerged territory 
in Mississippi in the districts traversed by the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley, which made it necessary to suspend service on 351 
miles of branch lines. The sections affected were principally on 
the three lines running north from Vicksburg to Rosedale, 
Cleveland and Sunflower, Miss., where the water was from 20 
in. to 7 ft. in depth. There was no interference with traffic 
on the line between Jackson, Miss., and Memphis, Tenn., via 
Greenwood on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley; nor at any 
point on the Illinois Central. The tracks were flooded by the 
break in the levee at Hughes, Miss., about 25 miles north of 
Greenville, Miss., on the night of April 17. The interruption to 
traffic on the Illinois Central, caused by the break in the levee, 
at Cairo, Ill, during the first days of the flood, when two miles 
of double track line between Cairo Junction and Mounds, IIL, 
were covered with water, has been completely removed, and 
service was restored on April 13. 





Duplex and Quadruplex Telegraphy. 

A certain railway abandoned its quadruplex system of 
telegraphy because too much trouble was experienced in main- 
taining the equipment and wires in full quadruplex condition. 
The common side of a quadruplex is what you make and main- 
tain it; that is, if the line wire is within the limits of good quad- 
ruplexing distance, then the question is one of upkeep, and the 
returns in added service surely justify first-class maintenance 
and attendance. If the line wire is so long as to make “fair 
weather” service only, then “you cannot get something for noth- 
ing.” A quadruplex properly installed and working on a wire 
well within the limits does not require a great amount of at- 
tention, but what attention it does need and receive must be 
from a skilled attendant. In general it is more satisfactory to 
relay business for local points on any division at the main tele- 
graph office on that division than to attempt a general direct 
service between all stations. The through wires are decreased 
in resistance by the cutting out of office equipment at way offices, 
which are rarely able to get the circuit long enough to raise 
an office—J. A. Kick, in the Telephone Engineer. 





American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

The spring meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers will be held May 28-31 at Cleveland, Ohio. A tenta- 
tive program of the papers, subject to change, includes papers 

A New Analysis of Cylinder Performance of Reciprocating 
Engines, by J. Paul Clayton; Sound Waves: How to Pho- 
tograph Them and What They Mean, by Dr. Dayton C. Miller, 
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of the Case School of Applied Science (this lecture will be illus- 
trated with apparatus and experiments, and especially with the 
phonodeik, a new instrument for projecting sound waves di- 
rectly upon the screen) ; New Processes for Chilling Cast Iron, 
by Thomas D. West; Strength of Steel Tubes, Pipes and Cylin- 
ders Under Internal Fluid Pressure, by Reid T. Stewart; On 
the Control of Surges in Water Conduits, by W. F. Durand; 
Speed Regulation in Hydroelectric Plants, by W. F. Uhl (to 
be’ read by title only; discussion is invited); The Present State 
of Develcpment of Large Steam Turbines, by A. G. Christie; 
A Discussion of Certain Thermal Properties of Steam, by G. A. 
Goodenough; The Reduction in Temperature of Condensing Wa- 
ter Reservoirs Due to Cooling Effect of Air and Evaporation, by 
W. B. Ruggles; Results of Tests on the Discharge Capacity of 
Safety Valves, by E. F. Miller and A. B. Carhart (to be read 
by title only; discussion is invited). 


American Railway Association. 

The spring session of The American Railway Association will 
be held at the United Engineering Society building, New York, 
on May 15. Reports will be presented by the following com- 
mittees: Executive committee; committee on transportation; 
committee on maintenance; committee on relations between rail- 
ways; committee on the safe transportation of explosives and 
other dangerous articles; committee on electrical working, and 
committee on nominations. The election of a president and a 
first vice-president will take place at this meeting. Two mem- 
bers of the executive committee, three members of the commit- 
tee on transportation, three members of the committee on main- 
tenance, three members of the committee on relations between 
railways, and three members of the committee on nominations 
are also to be elected. 





M. M. & M. C. B. Convention. 

There are several vacancies on the M. M. & M. C. B. conven- 
tion enrollment committee. The work done by this committee 
is most important to both railway men and supply men, and the 
chairman of it should have the full support of those who can help 
him do the work successfuily. Names suggested for places on 
this committee should be sent to the chairman, O. F. Ostby, 80 
Broadway, New York City, as soon as possible. 





Central Railway Club. 

At the next regular meeting of the Central Railway Club, to be 
held at the Statler hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., May 10, Frank Wyatt 
Prentice, of Toronto, Ont., will present an illustrated paper on 
Wireless Train Control. 





Traveling Engineers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of the Traveling Engineers’ Association 
will be held at the Sherman hotel, Chicago, August 27-30. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 





Arr Braxe Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 83 State St., Boston, Mass.; annual, 
May 7-i0, Richmond, Va. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—A. G. Thomaston, Boston, 
Mass.; annual, May 10-11, San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W. C., 
Hope, New York; next convention, September 12, Seattle, Wash. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Tll.; annuai, June 18-21, Detroit, Mich. ; 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 3d Friday of March and September. 

Amertcan Evectric Rattway Assocration.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. Convention, October 7-11, Chicago. 

American Evectricat RatLway MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 

5 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
Pm... RaILway "AssocraTIon.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next session, May 15, New York. 
AMERICAN Ratway Bripce AnD BuILpING Assocration.—C, A, Lichty, C. & 
N. Chicago. Convention, 3d week in Oct., Baltimore, Md. 
7, Bosco Enoinsertnc Assocration.—E. H. Fritch, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago. 

American Rartway Masrer Mecuantics’ Assoc. —J. W. Taylor, ag Colony 
building, Chicago. Convention, June 17-19, Atlantic City, N. 

Amertcan Raitway Toot Foremen’s’ Association.—M ._ Bray, N. Y. 
N. H. & H., New Haven, Conn. Convention, July 9, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SocreTy FoR TESTING MatertALs.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Amertcan Socrety oF Crvit ENGINFERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN SocIETY OF ENGINEERING ConTrActors.—J. Wemlinger, 13 
Park Row, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York; spring meeting, May 28-31, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTIon.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 
more, Md. Convention, 3d week in January, 1913, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RartLway AccounTING OFFicers.—C. G. Phil- 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; annual, June 26, 1912, Quebec, Que. 

AssocIATION OF Rattway Ciaim AGENnts.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago; annual convention, May 21-23, 1912, Los Angeles, Cal. 

ASSOCIATION OF RarLway E.tctricaL ENGINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
N. W. Ry., Chicago. Semi-annual, June 11, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
annual, October 21-25, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 135 
Adams St., Chicago; annual, June 24, 1912, New York. 

AssocIATION OF ‘TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccountTING OrFicers.—G. P. 
Conrad, 75 Church St., New York. Convention, Oct. 7-11, Chicago. 

CANADIAN RatLway Cxius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit EncGineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car Foremen’s Association oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentRAL Raitway Ciut.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crviz ENGINEERS’ Society oF St. Paut.—L. S. Pomeroy, Old State Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF PENNsyLvanitA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 

ENGINEERS’ SociETY OF WesTERN PENNsyLvANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; 1st and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freight CLiaim AssocraTion.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; annual, 
May 15, Buffalo, N 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway ConcGrESs.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Furr Assoctation.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle St. 
Station, Chicago. Convention, May 22-25, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForEMEN’S Association.—L. H. Bryan, 
Brown Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. Convention, July 23-26, 
Chicago. 

Seventeen Raitroap Master Bracxsmitus’ Assocration.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, Lima, Ohio. Convention, August 15, Chicago. : 

Master Borrer Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York; annual convention, May 14-17, Pittsburgh, Pa. vel 

Master Car Buitpers’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, Old ge” | building, 
Chicago. Annual convention, June 12-14, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. AND Canapa.—A. P. 
Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Convention, September 10-13, Den- 
ver, Col. 

NationaL RatLway AppiLiances Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 

born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

Jew ENGLAND RarLroap Cius.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. ; 
2d Tuesday in month, except qyne, July, Aug. and Sept., Boston. 

New York Rarroap Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in month, except June, July and August, New York. : 

NorTHERN Rartroap CLus.—C. L. Kennedy, C. M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 
4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Omana Rattway Cius.—H. H. Maulick, Barker Block, Omaha, Neb.; 
second Wednesday. ‘ 

Prorra ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD OFFicers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Tuesday. 

Rartroap Ciun oF Kansas City.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Raitway Business AssociaTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 2 Rector St., New 
York. . 

Raitway Cus oF Pitrssurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

RarLway ELECTRICAL Supp.y Manuracturers’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec, Engrs. 

Rartway GARDENING AssocraTIon.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo.; 
next meeting, August 13-16, Roanoke, Va. 

Rartway InpustrraL AssocratTion.—G. L. Stewart, St. TSs We Bye, St 
Louis, Mo.; annual, May 12, 1912, Kansas City, Mo. 

Rattway SIGNAL AssocraTion.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 

RA.IWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssociaTION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood. 
Ohio. Convention, May 20-22, Buffalo, N. Y. 5 

Rartway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ Le ae he D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. assocs. 

Rartway TEL. & TEL. APPLIANCE Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. Sups. 

RicHMOND RarLrRoapD a. O. Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 2d Monday, 
except June, July an ugust. 

tassegeneaiar ee MAINTENANCE oF Way Assocration.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling, Ill. September 10-13, Buffalo, N. Y.— : 

St. Louis Raitway CLius.—B. W. Fraumenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

SicnaL AppLiaNce AssociaTion.—F. W. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society or Rattway FINnaANcIAL OFFicers.—C. Niquist, La Salle St. Sta- 
tion, Chicago. ‘ 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OrFicers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 

. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. t 

SouTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Rartway Crius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLUB.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. ; 

TrarFic CLtus oF Cuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 
meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TrarFic CLus oF New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLus oF PitrrsnurGH.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; mest- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. . 

Train DespatcHers’ AssociaTIon oF America.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago; annual, June 18, 1912, Louisville, Ky. 

TRANSPORTATION CLue oF BuFFato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. : 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Detro1t.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. Rs 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; annual, Aug. 27-30, Chicago. 

Western CaNnApA Rattway Cius.—W. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WeEstTErRN Rattway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

Western, Society oF EncingErS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Biock, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 


» 
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Oraffic News. 


The United States House Committee on Appropriations has 
failed to report any appropriation for the Commerce Court. 


The “Agricultural Special” of the Ohio State College of Agri- 
culture will next week make a trip of five days over the Toledo 
& Ohio Central and the Kanawha & Michigan, using a train fur- 
nished free by those roads, and accompanied by railway officers. 
Stops will be made at about 40 places. 





The growers of cantaloupes in the Imperia! Valley, California, 
estimate this season’s production at 50,000,000 melons, or 2,600 
carloads. Approximately 5,500 acres have been planted this 
spring. It is estimated that at least 30,000 tons of ice will be 
required for the shipping of this fruit. 


E. S. Conway, vice-president of the W. W. Kimball Company, 
addressed the Chicago Transportation Association at its monthly 
luncheon on April 25 on the subject of “Industrial Commercial- 
ism.” The association will move about June 1 into new quarters 
in the former Hamilton Club building, which will be known as 


the Chicago Transportation Association building. 


The principal railways in South Carolina, complying with a law 
which has recently gone into effect and which forbids the car- 
riers to require mileage ticket coupons to be presented at a ticket 
office for exchange, will issue 1,000-mile books, to be good only 
in that state and on the lines of the issuing company. These 
books will be sold at $20. The sale of interchangeable books 
will be discontinued. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has advanced the fares to be 
charged for the use of its horse cabs in Philadelphia, that branch 
of the company’s service having come short of paying its ex- 
penses last year by about $10,000. Under the new tariffs the rate 
for two persons in a hansom cab for 11%4 miles will be 35 cents, 
instead of 25; and the rate for a four-wheel carriage will be ad- 
vanced from 40 cents to 55. The minimum rate for a taxicab 
will at the same time be increased from 30 cents to 50. 


The National Baggage Committee, composed of representatives 
of business houses and commercial organizations, is compiling 
a series of tables showing the baggage rates and regulations that 
have been in force in different parts of the country for the last 
six years, to be used as a basis for an agreement which it is 
desired to secure with the railways on a fixed uniform scale of 
charges. The committee will also attempt to reach a com- 
promise with the railways on the proposal to charge an excess 
baggage rate for large and odd-sized trunks on the basis of a 
free limit of 45 in. in length and a charge equal to that for 5 Ibs. 
of excess baggage for each additional inch. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago gave a complimentary luncheon 
on April 26 to its honorary members, William Borner, who re- 
tired on April 1 as assistant to the freight traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania Lines West, after 55 years in the service of the 
Pennsylvania company, during which he was for 29 years gen- 
eral western freight agent; and William J. Young, who retired 
some time ago as foreign freight agent of the Illinois Central 
after 48 years in the service of that company at Chicago. Mr. 
Young said he believed he was the first freight solicitor in Chi- 
cago, as in the early days it was not necessary to solicit freight; 
and Mr. Borner made the first way-bill for a through shipment 
from Chicago to New York over the Pennsylvania. 


The Denver & Rio Grande, Western Pacific and Missouri 
Pacific, have served individual notices through the Transcon- 
tinental Passenger Association that they will make effective at 
an early date a round trip homeseeker’s fare of $55 from the 
Missouri river to all points on the Western Pacific from Deeth, 
Nev., to Stockton, Cal. This will be the first extension of the 
homeseekers’ rates through to the Pacific coast. The individual 
announcement of the Gould Lines was made after the other 
roads had failed to agree on the plan. The tickets will be sold 
from the same territory as homeseeker’s tickets previously sold 
to Oregon, Idaho and Washington, and will be on sale the first 
and third Tuesdays of each month, with a final return limit of 
25 days from date of sale. On Monday the Rock Island, Bur- 
lington and Union Pacific announced they would meet the com- 
petition of the Gould lines and place homeseekers’ tickets to the 
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coast on sale from Chicago and intermediate points at a rate of 
$65 for the round trip from Chicago and $62.50 from St. Louis. 


Lewis E. Pierson, president of the Irving National Exchange 
Bank, New York City, who has been chairman of a bankers’ com- 
mittee and active in the promotion of bill-of-lading reforms, in 
an address at New Orleans last week before the Louisiana Bank- 
ers’ Association, declared that continued laxity on the part of the 
railways in the handling of bills of lading was likely to precipi- 
tate a serious financial situation at almost any time. Mr. Pierson 
says that the railways continue their old loose practices in allow- 
ing bills of lading to be signed without the rigid restrictions 
which are necessary, and also that they are blocking the pro- 
posed changes in laws concerning bills of lading which are under 
discussion in Congress. Mr. Pierson says that bankers should 
seek to secure the prompt passage, in all the states, of the bills of 
lading act which was proposed by the commissioners on uniform 
state laws, and the enactment by Congress of laws to hold car- 
riers unconditionally liable for bills of lading issued; should pe- 
tition the Interstate Commerce Commission to order—not recom- 
mend or request—all railways to issue order bills of lading; these 
to be on a uniform blank, to be filled out in ink, to be signed in 
ink, and to be stamped at the issuing office. This petition should 
also call for central offices to check bills of lading as is done at 
New York now with cotton bills, and also should call for a 
strict regulation requiring bills of lading to be taken up and can- 
celled when the goods are delivered. 





Anti-Scalping Campaign at Kansas City. 


The Railway Ticket Protective Bureau has issued a circular 
letter relating to the ticket scalping situation at Kansas City, 
where, about two years ago, after evidence had been secured 
by a raid instigated by the bureau, six of the most persistent 
scalpers were indicted and held for trial. Local conditions and 
political influences were inimical to a successful issue of the 
efforts of the bureau, the letter says, and after many delays “the 
accommodating holder of the scales of justice’ proceeded to 
hear the cases, and on February 10 of this year discharged the 
defendants, holding the evidence insufficient. Notwithstanding 
the decision of the trial court the bureau’s attorneys were finally 
able to reinstate the indictments in the criminal court, and re- 
cently one of the defendants, Bert Roehm, has been sentenced 
to two years in the penitentiary. In the cases of the other de- 
fendants it has been necessary for the bureau to obtain con- 
tinuances on account of the absence of witnesses. The letter 
says in part: 

“When it is considered that for each of these continuances, 
numbering fifteen in all, the officers of the bureau were obliged 
to assemble its witnesses, one residing in San Francisco, and 
the others, with the exception of the one who treacherously 
withdrew from the jurisdiction of the state, residing from one to 
three hundred miles distant from Kansas City, the patience, 
perseverance, unalterable and unrelenting determination to 
cleanse this plague spot, despite the frequent and continued 
interjection of the obstacles recounted, which, like the brook, 
were seemingly to run on forever, will be apparent. 

“Conditions in other localities in which railway scalping has 
heretofore flourished have been kept under constant and careful 
supervision, and we are pleased to report that the aspect as to 
complete and final extermination of the evil is even more satis- 
factory.” 





Abclish Grain Door Allowances. 


The railways in Central Freight Association territory have 
filed tariffs with the Interstate Commerce Commission, effective 
May 1, canceling the allowances heretofore paid to grain ele- 
vators for providing grain doors for cars loaded with grain at 
the elevators. The allowances have been at the rate of 50 cents 
a door, or a maximum of $2 a car. An investigation conducted 
by the Chicago General Managers’ Association and the General 
Superintendents’ Association showed that the shippers were in- 
variably charging $2 a car, whether they furnished a complete 
complement of four doors or not; and that in many instances 
doors had been removed from inbound cars and placed on out- 
bound cars, and charged for. There are 65 grain door points 
in the city of Chicago, and the allowances paid have amounted 
to about $300,000 a year on 150,000 cars. At the request of 
shippers the Indiana railway commission suspended the tariff, 
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but after a hearing the suspension order was vacated on April 
29. The railways have made an arrangement to provide the 
grain doors themselves through an agent, T. A. McNulty, who 
will collect the grain doors from inbound cars and return them 
to the owners at a charge of 5 cents a door. He will also fur- 
nish new doors and attend to the re-coopering of the cars at a 
rate of 50 cents a door, which rate, it is expected, will soon be 
reduced. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has further suspended until November 14 the 
proposed advanced rates on potatoes and other commodities from 
Princeton, Minn., to Cincinnati, Ohio, and other points. 


The cominission has further suspended until November 24 the 
advanced class and commodity rates from Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
other points to points on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 


Special Examiner George P. Boyle held a hearing in Chicago 
on April 26 upon the subject of an advance in rates on hay from 
Wisconsin points to Chicago which had been suspended for 120 
days. 


The commission has suspended tariffs advancing the rate on 
petroleum from Wellsville and Olean, N. Y., and Bradford, War- 
ren, Oil City, etc., Pa., to points in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia, ranging from a half cent to one and a half cents. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company and others have filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the rates on pig iron from Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and other points in the iron producing districts of Alabama and 
Tennessee to the Ohio and Mississippi river crossings and points 
beyond. 


At a hearing before Special Examiner Boyle at Chicago on 
April 29 a complaint of the Chicago Board of Trade, involving 
rates on wheat and flour, between Chicago and Minneapolis, as 
against the rates from the Missouri river was dismissed by the 
complainant, in order that the petition may be amended to in- 
clude the rates east of Chicago. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that a 
hearing will be held in Washington on May 8 on the question 
of ordering into effect the rates to Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Spekane, Wash., which were found reasonable in its decisions 
of June, 1910, which were suspended and were followed by an- 
other decision under the new conditions imposed by the fourth 
section of the amended commerce law. The latter decisions were 
enjoined by the Commerce Court and the cases are now pending 
before the Supreme Court, which recently ordered a reargument 
during the October term. Officers of the transcontinental rail- 
ways have held several conferences with the shippers at Spokane 
and at Salt Lake City in an effort to effect a compromise. At 
conferences held last week between traffic officers of the Hill 
and Harriman railways and the shippers of Spokane, the roads 
proposed to submit to the commission temporary tariffs based 
on the rates found reasonable by the commission in the Spokane 
and Salt Lake decisions. Separate conferences were held with 
representatives of the shippers in different lines of business, and 
an agreement was practically reached with the jobbers to ad- 
just the rates to Spokane on the basis of the rates that the com- 
mission had found reasonable to Salt Lake City. The shippers 
were indisposed to accept any settlement that might prejudice 


- their claims for reparation, and negotiations are still pending. 


Reparation Awarded. 


A. V. Neilson Co., Ltd., v. Louisiana Railway & Navigation 
Co. et al. Opinion by the commission. 

The commission decided that the rate of 80 cents per 100 Ibs. 
charged the complainant on a shipment of cartridges from 
Bridgeport, Conn., to Alexandria, La., was unreasonable, and 
ordered that a future rate of 65 cents per 100 lbs. on such ship- 
ments be established. (23 I. C. C., 254.) 





Complaint Dismissed. 


Cyrus C. Mattison v, Pennsylvania Company. Opinion by the 
commission: 
In this case the complainant requests the commission to order 
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defendants to re-establish the station at Park Manor, a suburb 
of Chicago. The commission found that the evidence was not 
conclusive and the complaint was dismissed... (23 I. C. C., 233.) 


Edward Byrnes, trustee for H. Woods Co., bankrupt v. At- 
lantic Coast Line et al. Opinion by the commission: 

In Florida Fruit & Vegetable Shippers’ Protective Association 
y. Atlantic Coast Line et al., 17 I. C. C., 552, rates from Florida 
points to the central freight association territory were reduced, 
but no provision for reparation was made. The complainant 
now seeks reparation on shipments of oranges, grape fruit and 
pineapples from Florida to the central freight association terri- 
tory made within two years previous to August 28, 1911. The 
commission decided that since rates were frequently reduced 
without awarding reparation, the claim for reparation should be 
denied, and the complaint was dismissed. (23 I. C. C., 251.) 


Smith-Booth-Usher Co. v. Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
et al. Opinion by the commission. 

On a shipment of high pressure boilers the complainant was 
charged the rate on boilers for use in connection with the 
operation of machinery. Complaint is made that the lower rate 
on boilers used in connection with heating apparatus should 
have been charged because the boilers shipped, though high 
pressure, were to be used in connection with the heating plants 
of large buildings. Reparation was asked. The commission 
found that high pressure boilers were not in the same class as 
boilers used for heating apparatus, and that the fact that they 
were sometimes used in connection with large heating plants was 
merely an example of an additional use to which they could be 
ot. (29 1. C. C,, 242) 





Former Decision Holds Good. 


Sunderland Brothers Co. v. St. Louis & San Francisco et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

In the previous decision on this case, 18 I. C. C., 545, the com- 
mission reduced the minimum weight assessed on the complain- 
ant’s shipment of lime from Ash Grove, Mo., to Pine Bluffs, 
Wyo., and Laramie, from 30,000 Ibs. to 24,000 Ibs. Reparation 
was awarded. In the rehearing of this case the commission 
adhered to its original decision. (23 I. C. C., 259.) 


Rates on Sheep Where Double-Deck Cars Cannot Be Furnished. 


Carstens Packing Co. v. Southern Pacific et al. Opinion by 
the commission: 

When the complainant orders double-deck cars for the ship- 
ment of sheep, and the defendants, not being able to supply such 
cars, furnishes in their place single-deck cars, the complainant 
is charged at the rate of the cars used. The complainant seeks 
reparation. The commission decided that since the defendants 
have provisions in their tariffs for the use of double-deck cars, 
they should charge double-deck car rates where double-deck cars 
are ordered and single-deck cats are furnished. No reparation 
was granted. The complainant also claimed that the rates on 
sheep in single-deck cars were unreasonable. The evidence, 
however, was not supported, and that part of the complaint was 


dismissed. (23 I. C. C., 236.) 


Northern Pacific Allowed Preference on South Tacoma Traffic. 


Public Service Commission of Washington v. Northern Pacific 
et al. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 


The Northern Pacific has the only line from Tacoma to South 
Tacoma. Heretofore a switching charge has been made on traffic 
received from or to other lines (and absorbed by those lines) 
to or from South Tacoma, but in January, 1910, the Northern 
Pacific excluded South Tacoma from its switching limits and 
made a local rate from Tacoma to South Tacoma of from $6 to 
$10 a car. The Washington state commission ordered the North- 
ern Pacific to give South Tacoma the same rate as Tacoma to all 
points within the state on its own line (on traffic routed wholly 
over its own line) and to all points on other railway lines not 
reached by the Northern Pacific, but permitted the Northern Pa- 
cific to continue to charge $6 to $10 a car on traffic from or to 
South Tacoma to or from points reached by the Northern Pacific, 
but routed for part of the distance over a competitor of the 
Northern Pacific. In other words, the Northern Pacific is given 
the benefit of its investment in its South Tacoma line insofar as 
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protection against competition is concerned, but South Tacoma 
shippers are preserved in their former right. of having the same 
rates as Tacoma. The Washington commission asks that the 
I. C. C. make the same ruling on interstate traffic, and the petition 
apparently indicates that the railways will accept such a ruling. 
The I. C. C. approves the plan and will make a formal ruling if 
necessary. (23 I. C. C., 256.) 


Increases of Flaxseed Rate Permitted. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by car- 
riers for the transportation of flaxseed in carloads from Fort 
William, Port Arthur and Westport, Ont., to New York, Phil- 
adelphia and other points. Opinion by Chairman Prouty: 

The recent advances in the rates on flaxseed were suspended 
on the protest of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, because that firm 
had not been able to ship its supply of flaxseed, which had been 
purchased previous to the announcement of the increase in rates, 
before the rates took effect. The commission decided that since 
that firm had now shipped all the flaxseed bought by it previous 
to the announcement of the increase in rates, and that since the 
increase was not unreasonable, the order for suspension should 
be vacated and the suspended tariff should be allowed to take 
effect. (23 I. C. C., 272.) 





Closing of One Route Allowed. 


In re advances in rates from Chicopee, Mass., to New York 
via Chatham, N. Y., and Rensselaer. Opinion by Commissioner 
Harlan: 

There are now three through routes and joint rates from Chic- 
opee to New York. Chicopee is on the Boston & Maine, and 
the Boston & Maine quotes a joint rate with the Boston & Al- 
bany, which moves traffic through Chatham and Rensselaer, with 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, which moves it through 
Springfield, and also has joint rates with the New York Central 
& Hudson River, which moves traffic through Troy, N. Y. The 
B. & M. gets only a few miles haul on traffic routed via Rens- 
selaer or via Springfield, but gets a 120-mile haul on traffic mov- 
ing through Troy. The Troy route is about 55 miles longer than 
the Chatham route. Although there are certain objections to 
the Troy route, the commission believes that the B. & M. should 
be given an opportunity to demonstrate the practicability and 
efficiency of the Troy route and be allowed to cancel the joint 
rates with the Boston and Albany. (23 I. C. C., 263.) 





Conference Rulings. 


Where the charges on a shipment of freight have been paid 
for in advance and the shipment is stopped at some point short 
of its billed destination or is not moved out under a transit 
privilege, or where a passenger on a through ticket stops short 
of his destination, a refund may properly be made for the dif- 
ference between the local rate from point of origin to point of 
stopping and the prepaid or through ticket rate. 


When a railway purchases appliances, materials or supplies, 
in the use of which instruction and supervision of employees 
by experts is essential to successful results, the road may in 
the contract of purchase agree to give free transportation over 
its own lines to such expert, provided that he shall not sell goods 
or solicit orders. Such experts may be given free transpor- 
tation over one road to reach another road to which they have 
been assigned for duty. 


Where through shipper’s error steel was shipped and no note 
was made on the bill of lading showing where it was to be 
fabricated in transit, no refund will be allowed on the higher 
charges than the fabricated in transit charges. 


The commission holds that although there may be a remedy 
at common law which could compel a shipper to pay the ice com- 
pany’s bill in case where a refrigerator car was set for loading, 
fully iced, but.was not loaded because of weather conditions, it 
is not clear that the ice charges are collectable on a complaint 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


A rate once lawfully cancelled may not be reinstated as a 
reissued rate. 


Railways may give free transportation to Canadian customs 
and immigration inspectors on duty. 
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A tariff that shows an erroneous number of a lawful concur- 
rence is not invalidated by such minor error, and is binding on 
the participating carriers. 


The sale of documents of a railway as waste paper is a lawful 
destruction of such records under the regulation regarding de- 
struction of records. 





Damages for Unjust Distribution of Coal Cars. 


The decision of the commission awarding reparation for dam- 
ages resulting from discrimination in the distribution of coal 
cars by the Pennsylvania Railroad was noticed briefly in our 
last issue. The present opinion, which is No. 1,833, is supple- 
mentary to one issued in 1910 in the same cases* the sup- 
plementary proceedings having been taken in consequence of a 
decision of the circuit court of the United States, for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, to the effect that the question of dam- 
ages in a case of this kind should be decided by the commission. 
In all previous cases the commission had held that such a ques- 
tion should go to the courts. The circuit court case referred 
to was that of the Morrisdale Coal Company v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The suit was dismissed. The present cases, if not 
settled by the commission, would probably go to that same court. 
If the present decision shall be appealed to that court, the com- 
mission will then have opportunity to secure a final judicial 
ruling as to what it ought to do in future cases. 

In the first of the five cases now decided, that of the Hillsdale 
Coal & Coke Company, the original claim was for $127,855.65. 
On re-argument this was reduced, twice, but still the commis- 
sion could not see its way to award the sum claimed, nor did 
it find any proof of the claim that damages were sustained by 
reason of the excess cost of mining the coal actually shipped 
because of the inefficient working of the mine on account of the 
lack of cars. 

The mines were closed for several months, and the commis- 
sion deals with claims covering two periods, October 1, 1903, to 
March 31, 1906, and August 1, 1906, to May 1, 1907; and the 
following facts are found: . 

(a) That the complainant’s mines, known as Hillsdale Nos. 
2 and 3, during each of the two periods could have produced 
and disposed of an average of 500 tons of coal per working day; 
and that 22 working days would have been an average working 
month. 

(b) That if the complainant had received its proper propor- 
tion of the cars available for distribution by the defendant it 
could have shipped and disposed of 143,880 tons during the first 
period and 67,795.20 during the second period; that it actually 
shipped during the two periods 45,059.84 tons and 35,719.25 tons, 
respectively, making a shortage in its output of 98,820.16 tons 


‘during the first period and 32,075.95 durjng the latter period; 


that of this tonnage 87,831.36 tons would have moved to points 
without the state of Pennsylvania during the earlier period and 
15,662.68 during the latter period. In other words, we find that 
the quantity of coal which the complainant was prevented from 
selling and shipping to interstate destinations as the result of the 
discrimination against it in the matter. of car supply was 87,- 
831.36 tons and 15,662.68 tons for the periods named. 

(c) That the average selling price for the coal at the mine 
for interstate markets would have been $1.0711 per ton during 
the first period and $1.1320 during the second period; that the 
cost of production during the same periods with its proper pro- 
portion of cars would have been 81 cents and 86 cents per ton, 
respectively; and that the profit lost on the shipments and sales 
which the complainant was prevented by the discriminatory acts 
in question from making during the first period was 26.11 cents 
per ton and during the second period 27.2 cents. 

The Hillsdale Company has recovered $17,500 in the state 
courts for losses connected with intrastate traffic. 

After discussing the claims of the other parties in the same 
way, the commission says: , 

In cases of this kind there is a natural tendency on one side to 
enlarge and on the other to minimize the claim made. This is 
characteristic of the record before us. Damages are claimed by 
the petitioners to an extent not supported by the evidence ad- 
duced; on the other hand, the defendant has not sought so much 





“Reported in Railway Age Gazette August 26, 1910, page 369, with a _dis- 
senting opinion by Commissioner Prouty. Mr. Prouty held that the Com- 
mission should have assessed damages then. 
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to help the commission to arrive at a correct award as to show 
the fallacious character of the factors adopted by the complain- 
ants in arriving at their estimates of their damages. The result 
is a record that is not so helpful as it might be. The responsibil- 
ity for this, however, rests with the parties; in such a case we 
can accept only the responsibility that follows upon a careful 
study of the record and an earnest effort to weigh all the evi- 
dence before us and to reach such conclusions as it fairly justifies. 

Many theories as to the elements that should be considered in 
estimating damages in a case of this kind were advanced by 
each side. It is said by the complainants that their damages 
should be estimated on the basis of a supply of coal cars ac- 
cording to the physical capacity of their mines, or at least on 
the basis of their rated capacity. We have dealt with the claims 
only on the basis of the fair proportion of the available equipment 
that each claimant was entitled to receive in view of what we 
here find would have been a proper rating for each operation. 
According to the argument and brief on behalf of the defendant 
there is no sound theory upon which the damages of the com- 
plainants may be calculated. The defendant contends in all these 
cases that the coal which the complainants were unable to mine 
because of their failure to obtain their fair share of cars still 
remained in the ground, and that the extent of the damage really 
suffered cannot therefore be ascertained without proof, showing 
that the coal when subsequently mined was sold at a less profit 
than might have been realized during the period of the action. 
We are not prepared to enter upon a discussion of that ques- 
tion. Such claims are clearly justiciable, and we know of no 
better guide or basis for our action than the rule followed by 
the courts in similar cases. In the action by the Hillsdale Coal 
& Coke Company in the state courts, to which reference has 
heretofore been made, the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 
229 Pa., 261; 78 Atl., 28, said: 

As we look at it, the only known method to get at data from 
which to estimate what a man is damaged by reason of dis- 
crimination, in not furnishing cars or other facilities of trans- 
portation, is to give the shipper discriminated against what would 
have been a reasonably fair profit on whatever is shown to be 
the fairly probable output of the mine discriminated against, less 
what was actually shipped from that mine. Counsel for 
appellant argued that because, as a result of the defendant’s dis- 
crimination, the coal of the plaintiff was left in the ground, and 
might be available for future shipment, and as there was no evi- 
dence that prices which prevailed throughout the period of the 
action were abnormal, or in excess of those reasonably ruling, 
there was no room for the inference that the plaintiff would real- 
ize for his coal when it might be shipped in the future less than 
it would have realized if shipped during the period of the action. 
But the burden was upon the defendant to show anything of this 
kind, by way of mitigation of damages, if it could do so, and it 
offered no evidence for any such purpose. 

We do not undertake to say whether this is a correct rule, 
but simply refer to the case in explanation of our findings. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Railway Commission of Canada has ordered the Canadian 
Pacific, the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Northern and the Great 
Northern to furnish, before June 5, information showing the num- 
ber of cars and engines in actual service, the number out of com- 
mission, number of each ordered and being built, and when to be 
delivered ; this with a view, if deemed necessary, of issuing orders 
requiring the purchase of additional equipment to meet the nu- 
merous complaints now before the board, of inadequate equipment. 


The New York State Public Service Commission, Second dis- 
trict, has denied the application of the Frontier & Western Rail- 
road for a certificate of public convenience and a necessity. The 
commission has heretofore authorized the construction of the 
Buffalo Frontier Terminal Railroad (which, however, has not yet 
been built) and the present application was for an extension of 
about five miles to that proposed line. The line applied for runs 
directly through a thickly populated district of Black Rock, and 
the residents have made vigorous objections. 


The Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey 
has held that the charter rights as construed by the attorney 
general of the state, of the Delaware & Raritan Canal Company, 
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now leased by the Pennsylvania Railroad, are such that neither 
the state legislature nor the public utility commission can regu- 
late the tolls charged on the canal so long as these tolls do not 
exceed the maximum tolls named in the canal company’s charter. 
The commissioners say that there can be little doubt that, if the 
canal’s charter did not so provide, the present canal tolls, or 
many of them, would have to be set aside as exorbitant or dis- 
criminatory, despite the deficit now resulting from the canal’s 
operation. The commission holds that the canal may properly be 
closed for repairs at certain times of the year. 





COURT NEWS. 





The Great Northern and Northern Pacific have filed pleas in 
the United States Circuit court at Tacoma, asking a permanent 
injunction against the enforcement of recent orders of the 
Washington public service commission reducing distributive 
freight rates out of Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane. 


The Supreme Court of the United States on Monday of this 
week sustained the courts of the District of Columbia in or- 
dering the Interstate Commerce Commission to take cognizance 
of rate questions in Alaska. The commission had held that it 
had no authority there, but the decision of the courts is that 
Alaska is an organized territory. 


The Appellate Court in Indiana, in a suit against the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern, holds that that road must answer in 
damages for a street car destroyed by one of its trains at 
Aurora, in 1908. The streét car was struck while standing on a 
crossing, its power having failed. The train which struck it 
was running at 20 miles an hour. This was 12 miles faster than 
the limit which had been established by the city of Aurora, and 
the steam road is held liable because it was doing an illegal 
act when the damage was done. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in a case appealed 
from the Supreme Court of the State of Washington this week 
held that, under certain circumstances, the Commerce Court, in 
considering a case appealed from a state court, may receive new 
evidence. The case is the so-called ten towns case, in which ten 


towns in the State of Washington appealed to the State Railway . 


Commission for certain facilities that the roads were not giv- 
ing them. Ultimately the case came to the Supreme Court and 
is now sent back for further evidence and action in the lower 
court. 


Judge A. B. Anderson, of the United States Court at Indian- 
apolis has confirmed the report of the special master in chan- 
cery in the suit brought by the Baltimore & Ohio to prevent the 
enforcement of an order of the state railway commission re- 
quiring locomotives to be equipped with headlights of not less 
than 1,500 candle power. The report of the master declared that 
the order was invalid on account of indefiniteness; but he also 
said that the commission had the power under the statute to 
issue a proper order regulating headlights. The commission is 
considering the preparation of a new order. 





It is announced that the senior reporting councillor of the 
Prussian ministry of public works, Dr. Alfred von der Leyen, 
has resigned his position. In accepting his resignation the em- 
peror gave him a promotion and the title of “His Excellency,” 
which is something like promoting a brigadier-general to be 
major-general in our army, on his retiring. Dr. von der Leyen 
has been a student of the political and administrative side of 
railways, and especially of the railways of this country, con- 
cerning which he published two volumes many years ago. He 
edited two of the railway periodicals published by his ministry, 
and has contributed a great number of articles to other period- 
icals, hand-books, encyclopaedias, etc., all regarding transpor- 
tation questions. He first became familiar with such questions 
in what we may call an admiralty court; and then as agent of 
the Bremen chamber of commerce. Thence he was taken into 
the service of the empire and of Prussia by the famous Minister 
Maybach, under whom the state railway system was mainly 
formed, in which von der Leyen has been promoted to the 
highest rank. It is understood that Dr. von der Leyen will con- 
tinue to edit the Archiv fiir Eisenbahnwesen, and the journal 
devoted to light railways, published by the Prussian ministry of 
public works. 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Frank Hunt has been appointed assistant auditor of disburse- 
ments of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
office at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding H. L. Berg, promoted. 


Harry L. Frank has been appointed auditor of the Silverton 
Railway and of the Silverton Northern, with office at Silverton, 
Colo., succeeding H. C. Brown, resigned on account of ill health. 


R. N. Begien, assistant to general manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, with office at 
Baltimore, Md., has been appointed assistant to third vice-presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with office at Baltimore. 


W. A. Jones, vice-president and general manager of the Min- 
eral Point & Northern at Mineral Point, Wis., has been elected 
president, with office at Mineral Point, succeeding C. W. Mcllhon, 
deceased. E. M. Harter has been elected vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, in charge of all departments, succeeding Mr. Jones. 


Operating Officers. 


James H. Burke, superintendent of the Northern Railway 
(Costa Rica), has been appointed general superintendent, with 
office at San Jose, Costa Rica. 


William Tansley, chief despatcher of the Canadian Pacific at 
Toronto, Ont., has been appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Havelock division, and James Walsbrough succeeds Mr. Tansley~ 


H. S. Smith, chief despatcher of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
at Seymour, Ind., has been appointed assistant superintendent 
with office at Seymour, succeeding J. F. Cook, resigned. G. V. 
Copeland succeeds Mr. Smith. 


E. F. Holbrook has been appointed general agent of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with office at Toledo, Ohio, in charge 
of the coal and ore docks of the company at that place, and re- 
porting to the superintendent at Dayton, Ohio. 


Arthur J. Grymes, superintendent of the marine department 
of the Erie, at New York, has been appointed manager of marine, 
lighterage and foreign freight departments, with office at New 
York; C. R. Stewart, assistant superintendent of the marine de- 
partment at Jersey City, succeeds Mr. Grymes, with office af 
Jersey City. 


J. G. Taylor, general superintendent of the Lake Superior di- 
vision of the Canadian Pacific, with office at North Bay, Ont., 
has been appointed general superintendent of the Saskatchewan 
division, with office at Moose Jaw, Sask., succeeding J. J. Scully, 
who succeeds Mr. Taylor, as has already been announced in 
these columns. 


L. F. Newton, trainmaster of the Lake Superior division of 
the Northern Pacific at Duluth, Minn., having been made as- 
sistant superintendent of the division, with office at Duluth, suc- 
cceding W. H. Strachan, promoted; T. B. Quinn, trainmaster 
of the Third district of the division at Duluth, succeeds Mr. 
Newton, in charge of the entire division. 


Michael Nolan, trainmaster of the Erie at Port Jervis, N. Y., 
has been appointed passenger trainmaster, with office at Jer- 
sey City, N. J., succeeding J. M. Hoffman, deceased. Thomas 
O’Donnell, trainmaster at Jersey City, succeeds Mr. Nolan; 
Harold R.. Cole, chief despatcher at Jersey City, succeeds Mr. 
O’Donnell; Albert M. Kelly, night chief despatcher at Jersey 
City, succeeds Mr. Cole, and Horace Fitzgerald, despatcher at 
Jersey City, succeeds Mr. Kelly. 


H. B. Voorhees, general superintendent of transportation of 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, 
with office at Baltimore, Md., has been appointed general super- 
intendent of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern and the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
C. C. Riley, assistant to general manager of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, with office at 
Baltimore, succeeds Mr. Voorhees, and J. C. McCahan has been 
appointed superintendent of mails of the Baltimore & Ohio. 








F. B. Mitchell, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
3altimore & Ohio Southwestern, with office at Flora, Ill., has 
been announced in these columns, was born August 18, 1879, at 
Cuba, Ohio. He graduated from the Wilmington, Ohio, high 
school in 1899, and in October of that year began railway work 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern as a telegraph operator. 
in May, 1901, he was made secretary to the superintendent of 
that road at Washington, Ind., and for six months from April 1, 
1902, he had charge of car distribution on the Chicago Great 
Western at St. Paul, Minn. He then returned to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern, and has been with that road ever since. 
He was consecutively secretary to the superintendent at Chicago, 
and then to the general superintendent at Cincinnati, Ohio; car 
service clerk at Cincinnati, and assitsant trainmaster at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. He was made trainmaster at Seymour, Ind., in 
January, 1911, was promoted to assistant superintendent at Cin- 
cinnati on March 1, 1912, and a month later was made super- 
intendent at Flora, Ill., as noted above. 


Traffic Officers. 


James Eblan has been appointed soliciting freight agent of the 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with office at Atlanta, Ga., suc- 
ceeding J. H. McBrien, resigned. . 

D. W. Hayes, freight agent of the Grand Trunk at Guelph, 
Ont., has been appointed freight agent, with office at London, 
succeeding L. H. Harold promoted. 


James M. Breen has been appointed industrial agent of the 
New York Central & Hudson River, the West Shore, the New 
York & Ottawa, and the Ottawa & New York, with office at 
New York. 

F. T. Brooks has been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Union Pacific, the Southern Pacific and the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, with office 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. G. Rogers has been appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., succeeding A. J. Dahlin, resigned to engage in 
other business. 


H. W. Howell has been appointed traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding C. P. Pruitt, resigned 
to engage in other business. 


Sheldon Volkman, contracting freight agent of the Great 
Northern at Spokane, Wash., has been appointed district freight 
and passenger agent, with office at Portland, Ore., and Henry 
Heleniak succeeds Mr. Volkman. 


The agency of the Erie Despatch at Providence, R. I., has 
been abolished, and the territory heretofore covered by that 
agency will in future be under the jurisdiction of J. Karcher, Jr., 
general agent, with office at Boston, Mass. 


M. L. Hartley, traveling freight agent of the Rock Island 
lines at Little Rock, Ark., has been appointed division freight 
agent, with office at Alexandria, La., succeeding R. O. Roy, re- 
signed to go to another company, and R. E. Eshleman succeeds 
Mr. Hartley. O. C. Turlington, commercial agent at New Or- 
leans, La., will handle the import and export matters formerly 
taken care of by the Steel-Hardin-Dillon Company. 


F. G. Lantz, division freight agent of the Chicago district of 
the Erie, at Chicago, has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the lines west of Buffalo, N. Y., and Salamanca, with 
office at Chicago, and C. D. Turner succeeds Mr. Lantz. C. P. 
Morse, general agent of the Erie Despatch and the Erie Rail- 
road at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed general southern 
agent, with office at Cincinnati, and C. M. Owen has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Erie Railroad and agent of the 
Erie Despatch, with office at Memphis, Tenn., succeeding H. H. 
Cage, deceased. Effective May 1. 


Robert R. Ritchie, general agent of the Chicago & North 
Western at San Francisco, Cal., has been appointed general 
western agent, with office at San Francisco, and he will have 
general charge of all agencies on the Pacific coast. R. V. Holder, 
general agent at Portland, Ore. has been transferred to San 
Francisco, succeeding Mr. Ritchie, and E. C. Griffin, general 
agent in the freight department at Omaha, Neb., succeeds Mr. 
Holder. George F. West, general agent in the passenger depart- 
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ment at Omaha, having resigned to engage in other business; 
John Mellen, traveling agent at Omaha, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent, and R. D. Miller has been appointed assistant gen- 
eral agent, both with office at Omaha. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


F. L. Shea has been appointed an assistant supervisor of the 
Philadelphia Terminal division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with 
office at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding E. C. Smith, transferred. 


H. C. Estep has been appointed engineer of construction of 
lines in Massachusetts and Rhode Island of the Southern New 
England Railroad Corporation, a subsidiary of the Grand Trunk, 
with office at Providence, R. I. 


H. Honaker, master mechanic of the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco at Birmingham, Ala., having been transferred to Fort 
Scott, Kan., B. A. Beland, master mechanic at Fort Scott, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Honaker at Birmingham. 


W. J. Hoskin, who recently resigned as master mechanic of the 
Chicago & Alton at Bloomington, IIl., has been appointed assistant 
master mechanic of the Paducah shops of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Paducah, Ky. A. O. Garber, general fore- 
man of the Illinois Central at Paducah, has been appointed mas- 
ter mechanic, with office at East St. Louis, IIl., succeeding W. H. 
Donley, given a leave of absence on account of illness. 


Richard C. St. John, whose appointment as engineer mainte- 
nance of way of the western lines of the Canadian Pacific, with 
office at Winnipeg, Man., has been announced in these columns, 
was born December 5, 
1864, at St. Catharines, 
Ont. He was educated 
at St. Catharines Colle- 
giate Institute, and the 
College of Engineering 
of Cornell University, 
graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1887; and began 
railway work the fol- 
lowing year with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
He held minor positions 
with various’ railway 
companies and in pri- 
vate engineering practice, 
and subsequently filled 
the following official po- 
sitions: assistant chief 
engineer of the Michigan 
Central; assistant super- 
intendent of the Great 
Northern, principal as- 
sistant engineer of the 
Missouri Pacific-Iron 
Mountain system, and assistant subway engineer of the city of 
Chicago. He received the Fuertes gold medal from the Col- 
lege of Civil Engineering of Cornell University for his report on 
the Chicago subways. At the time of his appointment to the 
position as above noted, Mr. St. John was assistant engineer of 
the Canadian Pacific at Winnipeg. 





R. C. St. John. 





OBITUARY. 


Thomas W. Parker, assistant to freight traffic manager of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, with office at St. Louis, Mo., 
died on April 29, at Chicago. 


H. O. Byer, master carpenter of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
office at Flora, Ill., while out on an inspection trip, was killed 
by a passener train on April 26. 


James Oborne, general superintendent of the British Columbia 
division of the Canadian Pacific, with office at Vancouver, B. C., 
died at that place this week. Mr. Oborne was born at Montreal, 
Que. He was for many years at the head of the car service 
department, being promoted from that place to the position of 
superintendent. For about ten years he was general super- 
intendent of the Ontario division, with headquarters at Toronto. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


Tue BinGHAM & GARFIELD is in the market for one Mallet 
locomotive. 


Tue DELAWARE & Hupson is in the market for five consoli- 
dation locomotives. 


Tue Granp Rapips & INDIANA is in the market for three 
switching locomotives. 


Tue Mexican UNION has ordered one mogul Iccomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue LANCASTER & CHESTER has ordered one ten-wheel loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Paciric & IpAHO NorTHERN has ordered one mikado loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CHATTAHOOCHEE VALLEY has ordered one ten-wheel loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue GRANDIN LUMBER CoMPANY has ordered one consolidation 
locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Norrotk & PortsMouTH BELT Line has ordered one six- 
wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


THe WaLsH-KAHL CONSTRUCTION ComMPpANY has ordered one 
six-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 

Tue CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 25 consolidation loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company, in addition to 
the similar order placed a short time ago. 


Tue HarriMANn Lines have ordered 55 mikado locomotives, 15 
Mallet locomotives, 15 Pacific type locomotives, 20 six-wheel 
switching locomotives and 10 ten-wheel locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 10 mikado locomotives from the 
American Locomotive Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, TERRE HAuTE & SOUTHEASTERN has ordered five 
consolidation locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. The dimensions of the cylinders will be 25 in. x 22 in.; 
the diameter of the driving wheels will be 61 in., and the total 
weight in working order will be 238,000 Ibs. 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovuIsvILLE has ordered 16 mikado 
locomotives and three Pacific type locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. The mikado locomotives will have 28-in. 
x 30-in. cylinders, 63-in. driving wheels, and in working order 
will weigh 285,000 Ibs. The Pacific type locomotives will have 
23-in. x 28-in. cylinders, 73-in. driving wheels, and in working 
order will weigh 220,000 Ibs. All these locomotives will be 
equipped with superheaters. 





CAR BUILDING. 


Tue BurraLto Creek & GAULey is in the market for 300 hop- 
per cars. 


Tue Cuicaco & Eastern ILLINoIs is in the market for 15 
caboose cars. 


Tue St. Louis & San Francisco has ordered 6,000 coal cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue New OrteAns, Mosite & Cuicaco has ordered 400 box 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, INpIANAPOLIs & LoursviLLE has ordered 1,000 
box cars from the Haskell & Barker Car Company. 


Tue Atcuison, TopeKA & Santa FE has ordered 1,000 re- 
frigerator cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue NationaL Raitways or Mexico is said to be in the ‘mar- 
ket for 30 passenger cars. This item has not been confirmed. 


Tue WESTERN CHEMICAL CoMPANyY, Denver, Col., has ordered 
four 7,200-gallon, 50-ton tank cars from the German-American 
Car Company. 
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THE Boston & Maine is said to have ordered 22 passenger 
cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. This item has not 
been confirmed. 


THe CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 2,000 box cars from the 
Western Steel Car & Foundry Company, and 2,000 box cars 
from the Standard Steel Car Company. This company, it is 
said, will also build 2,000 freight cars at its shops. 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE, mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette 
of April 19 as being in the market for 1,200 freight cars, 25 
cabcose cars and 30 passenger cars, is now in the market for 
1,000 box cars, 500 hopper cars, 25 caboose cars and 30 passenger 
cars. This company has ordered three all-steel postal cars from 
the Pullman Company. 


THE HARRIMAN Lines, which have been reported in the market 
for 9,100 cars, are understood to be concluding negotiations for 
9,076 cars, as follows: Pullman Company, 5,710 box cars; Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company, 1,000 refrigerator cars; Betten- 
dorf Axle Company, 700 flat cars, 620 work and 300 gondola 
cars; Standard Steel Car Company, 700 stock cars and 46 caboose 
cars. 





IRON AND STEEL. 


THE CANADIAN Paciric has ordered 15,000 tons of rails. 
THE GRAND TRUNK Paciric has ordered 40,000 tons of rails. 


THe New OrteAns, Mosite & Cuicaco has ordered 5,000 tons 
of rails from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—The Steel Corporation is now 
operating at 94 per cent. of its capacity and is producing finished 
products at the rate of 17,680,000 tons annually. Prices have been 
advanced during the past week with the result that consumers 
have made heavy specifications on existing contracts which ex- 
pire July 1. This will insure operations at almost full capacity 
during the present month. Orders for new business have been 
small, particularly on the part of the railways. The export 
business is unusually good. 





A Swedish railway has been experimenting with powdered 
peat as locomotive fuel. Peat is usually burned in little brick- 
like sods, dried in the sun, making a fair fire, but a great deal 
of ash. Hitherto it has been attempted to improve it by pressing 
it. A Lieutenant Ekelund contrived to reduce it to powder, and 
a railway engineer has invented an apparatus for feeding this 
powder into a locomotive firebox. This feeds faster as the 
steam pressure falls and slower as it rises. Swedish papers say 
that it works well, but that when the lowest price for peat is 
$2.65 per ton it is not economical. Sweden has great peat bogs, 
but it does not have any coal. 


The Canton-Macao railway, China, has already been surveyed, 
and it is probable that construction work will be commenced in 
the near future. Starting at Fati, across the Sikiang river from 
Canton, the line will run almost due south through the districts 
of Shuntak and Heungshan to the boundary of the Portuguese 
colony of Macao. This line will be about 70 miles long and 
will penetrate one of the richest districts of South China. The 
country through «hich it passes is low and is intersected by in- 
numerable creeks, and given over to rice, fruit and vegetable 
culture. A 30-mile branch line will be built to connect the 
main line at Chentsun with the Sunning Railway at Kongmoon 
via Kaukong. There are no very large cities on the railway, 
but there are many villages and several towns of from ten to 
fifty thousand inhabitants, among which are Chentsun, Shuntak, 
Heungshan, Chingshan, Kanchuk and Kaukong. The southern 
terminus of the line will be within five miles of the new com- 
mercial port of Heungschow. While rice is the principal prod- 
uct of this region, the population is so dense that large quan- 
tities of rice have to be imported to help out the local crops. 
Sugar cane is grown on a large scale for local consumption and 
export. Among the manufactured articles exported from the 
districts touched by the railway are palm leaf fans, mats and 
matting bags, groundnut, cassia, bean oil, coarse china wear, 
paper and firecrackers. The principal imports are kerosene, 
cotton goods, matches, timber, metals, coal and clothing. 











Supply Trade News. 


The Linde Air Products Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has moved 
its New York office from 30 Church street to 79 Wall street. 





The Pyle-National Electric Headlight Company, Chicago, has 
moved its offices from the McCormick building to 1000 Karpen 
building, 900 South Michigan avenue. 


Hildreth & Company, New York, consulting and inspecting en- 
gineers, have moved their main office from the Whitehall build- 
ing, New York, to the Mills building, 15 Broad street. 


The stockholders of the Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will vote on June 1 on the question of authorizing an in- 
crease in the capital stock of the company from $300,000 to 


$750,000. 


The Kennicott Company, Chicago Heights, Ill, is erecting as 
an addition to its car shops a brick building 70 ft. x 323 ft., and 
is installing two new electric traveling cranes, orders for which 
were recently placed. 


The Chicago Grain Door Company, Chicago, has received an 
order for 500 of its new Chicago outside doors for 500 automobile 
cars to be built at the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul shops at 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. 


The W. K. Kenly Company, Chicago, announces a change in 
the name of the company to the Universal Railway Supply Com- 
pany, with offices as formerly in the Peoples Gas building. The 
company was organized in 1905 to sell light rail, and in 1908 
began to increase its line in the general railway supply business. 
The supply part of the business has been gradually growing, 
until it now constitutes the major portion, and therefore it has 
- been considered necessary to change the name of the company to 
a title more descriptive of the present character of its business. 
The company is still prepared to sell light rail and its accessories, 
but is specializing in high grade railway specialties, handling its 
own signal lines and representing in the West the Kalamazoo 
Railway Supply Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. The officers and 
stockholders remain unchanged. 


Hinsdil! Parsons, vice-president and general counsel of the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., was killed in an 
automobile accident on April 28 near Albany, N. Y. He was 
born at Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., February 10, 1864. 
After graduating from 
Trinity College he .en- 
tered the Albany law 
school, from which he 
graduated in 1885. Four 
years later he was made 
patent attorney for the 
Walter A. Wood Har- 
vester Company, Hoosick 
Falls. In 1894 he went 
to the General Electric 
Company, and in 1900 he 
was made general coun- 
sel of that company. He 
was elected vice-presi- 
dent in April, 1901. Mr. 
Parsons, in 1907, took an 
active part in the re- 
organization of the 
Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, New York, 
and was later made a 
director, a position which 
he subsequently resigned. He was interested in the Schenectady 
Railway Company, and at the time of his death was president 
of the Schenectady Illuminating Company and the Mohawk Gas 
Company. He was also a director of the Electric Bond & Share 
Company, New York; the Washington Water Power Company, 
Spokane, Wash., and the Schenectady Pcwer Company. Mr. 
Parsons was a member of the University Club, the Metropolitan 
Club, the St. Andrews Golf Club, the St. Niefolas Club and the 
Down Town Association, all of New York City. 





Hinsdill Parsons. 
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Charles J. Symington, general sales agent of the T. H. Syming- 
ton Company, Baltimore, Md., with office at Chicago, has been 
made vice-president in charge of sales, with office in New York, 
and Thomas C. de Rosset, sales agent of the Symington com- 
pany, has been made manager of eastern sales of that company, 
with headquarters in Baltimore, succeeding John F. Symington, 
resigned to go to Hambleton & Company, Baltimore, a banking 
firm. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Protective Liguip.—The Watson-Stillman Company, New 
York, has published bulletin J on Jackohol, a protective filling 
liquid for use in the cylinders of hydraulic tools. Prices are 
included. 


Test Meters.—The General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has published bulletin 4942 on Thomson direct current test 
meters, type C B-4. This bulletin is illustrated, gives detailed 
descriptions and supersedes the company’s previous bulletin on 
this subject. 


Doors.—The Variety Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
issued a new illustrated catalog describing its cross horizontal 
folding doors, freight elevator doors, tin-clad fire doors and 
shutters, iron fire doors and shutters, joist hangers and miscel- 
laneous light iron work. 


Hyprautic Jacks.—Richard Dudgeon, New York, manufac- 
turer of hydraulic jacks, has published a small illustrated book- 
let entitled The History of the Hydraulic Jack. This booklet 
gives a brief history of the development of hydraulic jacks, a 
detailed description of their construction, and a number of points 
on their care and upkeep. 


GrAPHITE.—The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., has issued a 40-page booklet entitled Graphite Products 
for the Railroad, giving illustrations and descriptions of methods 
of using Dixon graphite products in maintenance of equipment 
work. This is the second edition of the book brought up to date 
to correspond with certain changes that have been made in 
standard practice and several new products that have been added 
to the line. 


Toots AND SuppLiEs.—The Scully Steel & Iron Company, Chi- 
cago, has issued its 1912 Blue Book, a complete catalog and stock 
list of the company’s iron, steel, machinery, heavy hardware, 
tools and supplies, for the year. The issuance of the book marks 
a change in the company’s practice, as the monthly stock list has 
been discontinued and the Blue Book will hereafter show the 
various lines and the amount of stock carried. The amount 
shown in the stock columns represent the quantity always kept 
on hand. The book is indexed and contains about 75 pages of 
special tables and information of interest to boiler makers and 
other steel users, including a large amount of new data about 
riveted joints, butt joints and bursting pressure of boiler shells, 
issued by the courtesy of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Insurance Company. 





A new line is being: built between Rome, Italy, and Naples, 
which will shorten the present distance of 155 miles by about 
24 miles. This road will run underground from the outskirts of 
Naples to the center of that city, and a number of underground 
passenger stations will be built. 


Construction work is progressing on the Trans-Uruguayan 
Railway from Colonia, opposite Buenos Aires, almost due north 
to San Luis, on the northern frontier, where it will be linked 
with the Brazilian railway system. This line, together with 
its branches, will be 425 miles long. 


The Mafeking-Zeerust Railway, South Africa, a short section 
to connect the line from Johannesburg to Zeerust with the main 
line from the Cape of Good Hope to Rhodesia, is nearing com- 
pletion and may eventually divert to the port of Durban much 
of the freight for Rhodesia and the north, now coming through 
other ports of South Africa. A part of the new line, a few 
miles long, from Mafeking to Buhrman’s Drift, has been in opera- 
tion for several months, and on February 1 another section of 
13 miles from Buhrman’s Drift to Otto’s Hoop was opened to 
traffic. The remaining 18-mile section from Otto’s Hoop 
Zeerust is expected to be completed within a few months. 
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New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ATCHISON, TorpeEKA & Santa Fr.—An officer writes 
the Dodge City & Cimarron Valley is building a 
Dodge City in Ford county, Kansas, through 
Ford, Gray and Haskell counties, for a distance of 60 miles. 
This is being built as a light development line, with 1 
per cent. grade, but is located for a .4 per cent. grade line 
with the idea of raising sags and lowering cuts on the pres- 
ent line to make this a .4 per cent. grade line eventually, should 
the line be extended as originally projected through to Colmor, 
New Mexico, which is on the Santa Fe, south of the Raton moun- 
tains. Such a line would cut out the heavy grades over the 
Raton mountains for traffic originating east of Dodge City, Kan- 
sas. Grading is well under way on this line and the company 
expect to begin track laying about May 15. C. H. Morse, chief 
engineer, Topeka, Kan. (January 26, p. 176.) 

President Ripley says that almost the entire sum of $5,000,000 
appropriated for improvements on the lines tributary to Los 
Angeles, Cal., is to be spent for building double-track, prepara- 
tory to the increased volume of traffic expected during and after 
the year of the exposition. About $2,000,000 of this will be 
spent for improvements in southern California, and $3,000,000 
will be spent for improvements in Arizona. Second-track will 
be laid between San Bernardino, Cal., and Keenbrook, about 15 
miles. 


that 
line from 
portions of 


CANADIAN NorTHERN.—According to press reports, this com- 
pany will start work on the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, over 
which, when completed, the Canadian Northern will enter Duluth, 
Minn. T. Turnbull, assistant chief engineer, Winnipeg, Man. 

Contracts have been let for grading various branch lines and 
extensions, as follows: To the Northern Construction Company, 
Winnipeg, Man., from Benton, Alb., to Munson, 110 miles; to 
the Western Construction Company, Winnipeg, for the completion 
of the line, from Winnipeg, northerly to a point on Lake Win- 
nipeg, and to W. J. Cowan, Winnipeg,, for a section of the Cal- 
gary-Macleod branch, south of Macleod, Alb., and on the Prince 
Albert-Battleford branch, for 34 miles west of Blaine lake, Sask. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—An officer writes that surveys are being 
made for carrying out improvements to include regrading and 
double-tracking work between Vancouver, B. C., and Calgary, 
Alta. J. G. Sullivan, chief engineer, western lines, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

An officer of the Southampton Railway writes that contracts 
have been given to William McDonald & Sons and to McDonald 
Brothers, to build from a point on the Canadian Pacific one 
mile below Millville, N. B., south and southwest via Temper- 
ance, Vale and lower Southampton, to Hawkshaw bridge, 13 
miles. Track has been laid on 6% miles. There will be two 
steel bridges. The maximum grades will be 1% per cent., and 
maximum curvature 9 deg. H. H. McNally, president, and 
). Brown, chief engineer. 

CANADIAN Roaps (Electric)—A company is being organized 
to build an electric line from London, Ont., southeast to Port 
Burwell, about 40 miles, to be financed by the municipalities 
through which it is proposed to be built. J. G. Henderson, Lon- 
don; J. C. Dance, Kingsmill; S. McDermand, Lakeview; J. Pous- 
tie, Port Burwell, and R. Black, Springfield, are interested. 


CHATTANOOGA, Rome & ATLANTA INTERURBAN.—According to 
press reports, this company is ready to begin grading work as 
soon as a charter can be secured in Georgia. A charter has 
been granted to the company in Tennessee. The projected route 
is from Chattanooga, Tenn., southeast to Atlanta, about 85 miles. 
The first section to be built will be from Chattanooga to Hills- 
dale, Ga., 27 miles, and from that point it will be built via Rome 
and Cartersville to Marietta. Trackage rights will probably 
be secured from Marietta to Atlanta. C. Reif, president; 
J. O’Grady, vice-president; J. A. Hill, vice-president and general 
manager; S. A. Hunt, treasurer, and S. Devine, secretary, Chat- 
tanooga,. 

. Dopce City & Cimarron VALLEY.—See Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. 


Dominion ATLANTIC.—The Railway Commission of Canada 
has approved the plans and profiles of the North Mountain 
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branch, which is to be built from the Cornwallis valley branch 
at Centreville, N. S., west to Weston, about 15 miles. The maxi- 
mum grades will be 1.5 per cent., and maximum curvature 4 deg. 
New stations will be opened at Billtown, at Lakeville, at Wood- 
ville, at Grafton, at Somerset and at Weston. M. A. Fullington, 
Kentville, N. S., resident engineer. 


DututH, WINNIPEG & Paciric.—-See Canadian Northern. 


Erie.—An officer writes that contracts for second-track and 
grade reduction work between Concord, Pa., and Meadville, 35 
miles, have been let to the following contractors: To the Fer- 
guscn & Edmondson Company, Brookville, Pa.; Robert: Grace 
Contracting Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and T. A. Gillespie, 
New York. W. J. Harahan, vice-president, New York. (Mar. 
15.-pes25). 

FRONTIER TERMINAL.—See Frontier & Western. 

FRONTIER & WeESTERN.—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission, Second district, has refused the application of this com- 
pany for a certificate of public conveniences and necessity, to 
build from the terminal of the Frontier Terminal to the Inter- 
national bridge, about five miles. The Frontier Terminal has been 
authorized to build a freight belt line around Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. W. Gocdyear, president, and R. F. Schelling, secretary, 
Buffalo. 

GrAND TRUNK.—Contracts have been let for building the 
Southern New England from Palmer, Mass., to Providence, 


R. IL, as follows: To the O’Brien Construction Company, New 
York, for the Rhode Island section, about 27 miles, and to the 
John Marsh Construction Company, Milwaukee, Wis., from 
Palmer, Mass., to Blackstone. The American Bridge Company 
has the contract for the steel bridge superstructures, and the 
Strobel Steel Construction Company, Chicago, for erecting the 
bridges. 


JotretteE & LAKE MANUAN COLONIZATION.—This company was 
organized to build from Montreal, Que., north and northwest 
via Joliette, Ste. Emelie de l’Energie and St. Michel des Saints, to 
Lake Manuan. The line will connect with the National Trans- 
continental Railway (Grand Trunk Pacific) at Weymontachene. 
The Enterprise Construction Company, of New York and 
Ottawa, are now at work on a section of 60 miles. J. N. Patton, 
chief engineer, St. Felix de Valois, Que. (Nov. 17, p. 1036.) 


KETTLE VALLEY.—Contracts have been let, it is said, for grading 
25 miles west of Carmi, B. C., as follows: To C. H. Williams 
& Company, six miles; Millighan, Dussault & Company, nine 
miles, and Porter & Connelly, 10 miles. A. McCulloch, chief en- 
gineer, Penticton. 


LAKE Erie & EAstern.—An officer writes that a contract has 
been given to the Culbertson Construction Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for grading and masonry work through Youngstown, 
Ohio. J. A. Atwood, chief engineer. 


MAINE CENTRAL.—This company has petitioned the Maine rail- 
road cominissioners for permission to change the location, on a 
total of about 1% miles, at three places between Danville Junc- 
tion, Maine, and Cumberland Junction. The changes are to 
carry out the reduction of curves and grades preparatory to 
double-tracking. T. L. Dunn, chief engineer, Portland. 


OKLAHOMA Roaps (Electric).—Residents of St. Louis, Mo., 
associated with capitalists of Woodward, Okla., are back of a 
project to build an electric line from Woodward, south via a 
point near Mutual, Cestos and Lenora, thence crossing the 
Canada river at Taloga, via Putnam and Anthon to Clinton, 
where a connection is to be made with the line being built by 
J. L. Hamon, from Ardmore to Lawton, and which it is said 
is to be extended northwest to Clinton. 


SouTHERN New EncLANnp.—See Grand Trunk. 


SouTHAMPTON RattwAy.—See Canadian Pacific. 





RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 





GREEN Sprinc, W. Va.—See an item in General News regard- 
ing new tie-treating plant for the Baltimore & Ohio. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—An electric sub-station, to be 50 ft. x 87 ft., 
of brick and concrete construction, with concrete roof, is to be 
built by the Baltimore & Ohio at Mount Clare. 
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Detroit, Micii.—Work is to be started at once by the Wabash 
on an extension of its freight shed to a length of 1,500 ft., at an 
estimated cost of $93,000. 


Hetena, Mont.—The Great Northern has announced it will 
build a new station this year on the site of the present building. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Southern Railway is receiving bids for 
the construction of a new passenger station at Hickory, and 
work will be started as soon as the contract has been let. The 
station will be of brick with tile roof, 30 ft. 2 in. x 132 ft. There 
will be a white waiting room, 28 ft. x 36 ft., and a colored wait- 
ing room, 23 ft. x 28 ft.; a baggage room 16 ft. x 28 ft. The 
ticket office will be located in the center of the building. 

NorFroLk, VA.—According to press reports, the Norfolk & West- 
ern has given a contract to Henry Steers, Inc., New York, for 
constricting a breakwater, carrying out dredging work and con- 
structing a bulkhead and the superstructure for the new 1,200-ft. 
steel coal pier at Lambert's Point. (March 29, p. 781.) 

PorTLAND, Ore.—The Southern Pacific has asked bids for a new 
freight house to be built on the east side of the city at an es- 
timated cost of $120,000. The building will be 40 ft. x 200 ft., 
and will be constructed of reinforced concrete and steel. Offices 
will be located on the second floor. 

San Antonio, TEx.—The International & Great Northern has 
announced that work will be started at once on the construction 
of a cold storage plant for fruits and vegetables. The building 
will be 148 ft. x 80 ft., and will have five stories, with a storage 
capacity of 500,000 cu. it. 

Scranton, Pa.—An officer of the Central of New Jersey writes 
that the company expects to build a new passenger station at 
Scranton, in the near future. The plans have not yet been com- 
pleted. (April 5, p. 825.) 

WasHINGTON, InNp.—The Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern has 
let contracts for the construction of two additions to its machine 
shops and the improvement of its roundhouse. 


WILKESBARRE, Pa.—An officer of the Wilkesbarre Railway 
Company writes that bids have been received for enlarging the 
Market street bridge, and double-tracking that structure. This 
improvement is now held in abeyance by the county commis- 
sioners, who are investigating the question of removing the pres- 
ent structure to another site, and building a new concrete arch 
structure, about 90 ft. wide and 750 ft. long. Nothing definite 
has yet been decided. 





A line is proposed from Corinilla, on the Atlantic coast of 
Uruguay, to Santa Rosa, on the Uruguay river. 


The Russian council of ministers have approved the estimate 
of the minister of ways of communication regarding the freight 
engines for the state railways. During the next five years 1,071 
new locomotives will be needed. Of this number, 214 locomotives 
will be ordered during the present year. 


The construction of a railway from Shekwan, China, across the 
East river from Shek Lung, on the Canton-Kowloon railway, 
to Amoy has been under consideration for a number of years, 
and in 1906 a survey of the route was made. The line is to be 
built by a Chinese syndicate representing the people of the 
provinces of Kwangtung and Fukien through which the road 
It is expected that construction work will not be 
begun for some time. The line will have 275 miles in Kwang- 
tung, and about 100 miles in Fukien. It will penetrate thickly 
populated country in a high state of cultivation, and will bring 
rail communication to several important cities now served by 
inferior waterways. The western terminus, Shekwan, is a busy 
town, with about 10,000 inhabitants. It shares with Shek Lung 
in the distributing trade of the East river delta and of a large 
area along both sides of the river to the east. The country sur- 
rounding it is fertile and is devoted largely to the cultivation 
of rice and sugar, and to cattle raising. At Chaochowfu the 
line crosses the Swatow-Chaochowfu railway, thereby obtaining 
rail connection with the sea at that point. Chaochowfu is an 
important collecting and distributing center for the Han valley 
and considerable areas on both sides of it. Its principal port is 
now Swatow, but with the completion of the line from Canton, 
it will be able to draw easily upon Amoy as well as upon Hong- 
kong and Canton. 


will pass. 
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Railway #inancial News. 





BarTLETT & WeEsTERN.—The Bankers Trust Company, of Houston, 
Tex., proposes to finance an extensicn of this company from 
Bartlett, Tex., to Cameron, a distance of 32 miles, to form a 
connection with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass. Capital for this extension will 
be furnished when satisfactory right-of-way and bonuses have 
been secured. The Bartlett & Western runs from Bartlett to 
Florence, 23 miles. 

Cuicaco, Mempuis & GuLr.—Suit to force the sale of this com- 
pany and its property to the Illinois Central was instituted in 
the United States district court at Memphis, Tenn.; on April 15. 
It is alleged by the Illinois Central that the defendant has 
broken its contracts by making certain conections with other 
reads. The Bankers Trust Company of New York is named as 
a co-defendant in the suit. 

FrorripA East Coast.—The New York Stock Exchange has listed 
$1,000,000 additional first mortgage 4% per cent. bonds of 
June 1, 1909-1959, which were issued for improvements and 
extensions. The amount authorized is $12,000,000, and the 
amount outstanding and listed is $11,000,000. 

GRAND TRUNK.—This company has sold to Blair & Co., New 
York, $3,940,000 4% per cent. car trust notes dated May 1, 
1912, and maturing in twenty semi-annual instalments of 
$197,000 each, beginning November 1, 1912, and extending to 
May 1, 1922. These notes are redeemable at 102%. The pro- 
ceeds will be used to buy new equipment. 

Missourt & NortH ARKANSAs.—Bids will be received at the 
company’s office, St. Louis, Mo., until May 10 for $1,250,000 5 
per cent. 3-year receivers’ certificates dated May 1, 1912, and 
callable at 101. The amount authorized is $2,500,000. This 
road is 337 miles long. 

New York CENTRAL & Hupson River.—The directors of the 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg, the Utica & Black River 
and the Oswego & Rome have resigned and their places have 
been taken by the directors of the New York Central. 

New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—The New York Public 
Service Commissicn, Second district (up-state), has granted 
permission to the New Haven to acquire all the capital stock 
of the Westchester Street Railway. That corporation will be 
reorganized and made a subsidiary of the New York, West- 
chester & Boston, a subsidiary of the New Haven. The street 
railway line extends from Mamaroneck, N. Y., to neighboring 
points, with a total length of 21 miles. 

NorFoLk SOUTHERN.—Stockholders will vote on May 10 on 
the question of authorizing the purchase of the property and 
franchises of the Raleigh, Charlotte & Southern, and the execu- 
tion and delivery of $5,456,000 first and refunding mortgage 
bonds and the reservation of $851,000 of these bonds to pro- 
vide for the purchase of the R. C. & S., and additional cash 
for the connection, improvement and extension of that road. 
The R. C. & S. is 237 miles long. 

Osweco & Rome.—See New York Central & Hudson River. 

RALEIGH, CHARLOTTE & SoUTHERN:—See Norfolk Southern. 

RoME, WATERTOWN & OGbdENSBURG.—See New York Central & 
Hudson River. 

Texas & Paciric.—This company has sold to Blair & Co., New 
York, $500,000 5 per cent. car trust notes maturing in 10 equal 
annual instalments. 

Utica & Biack River.—See New York Central & Hudson River. 

VirGINIAN.—Stockholders will vote on May 4 on the question 
of authorizing a new issue of not exceeding $75,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds. These bonds may be issued to the amount 
of $25,000,000, secured by a mortgage on the main and branch 
lines and other property, for the purpose of retiring the out- 
standing $25,000,000 first mortgage bonds pledged as collateral 
for Tidewater Company notes, called for payment on June 1. 
The remainder will be used for future construction or acqui- 
sition of additional property and facilities. As mentioned in 
the Railway Age Gazette of March 29, arrangements have al- 
ready been made for the sale of $25,000,000 of these bonds. 

WasasH.—The United States court at St. Louis, Mo., on April 
26 gave permission to the receivers to issue $1,500,000 5 per cent. 
receivers’ certificates to provide for the May 1 requirements. 





































































































